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MAGAZINE, by E, BUTTERICK & OO. 


Vashionable Styles of Garments. 


No. 1 


bocaded 


LADIES 
silk 


FIGURI 

Figure No 1 Plain and 
gnited in the con- 
struction of this 
ostume, Theskirt 
foundation may 
he cut from Sile- 
sia, and the side 
res and back 
breadth faced up 
the outside 
half their 
with the 
\ breadth 
ight brocaded 
gathered 
ear each edge 
to form a frill, 
then ar 
over the 
Side- 
the 
are 
at 


are 


“sik 15 


ind is 
nnged 
front yore 
of 
n goods 
ler-faced 
r front 
are 


jraperies 


edges 

then 
to 
frills, 


sewed 


tited 


m wide 


so AS 


h are 
yn close to the 
er frills and, 
\ them, are 
rned backward, 
These draperies 

ilso plaited at 

r back edges, 

as to raise 
meonsiderably 
gher than they 

at the front. 

e back-drapery 
fills in two deep 
pints, anda wide 
kilt-plaiting  @x- 
nds from under 
: side-draperies 
culirely about the 
nnainder of the 
skirt. Some la- 
es, thinking the 
elect moredressy, 
prefer to use two 
1 three ruffles or 
plaitings in place 
of the deep plait- 
ing, and others 
wain leave the 
skirt wholly plain. 
lhe model to this 
SKITt 18 No. 7449, 
price 30 cents, 
ind is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 
0 36 inches, waist measure. The basque is quite 
hovel and is extremely graceful upon slender figures, 


i 


em 


S Pheer ® ae 


Wwe tt = 


Fieure No. 


and can also be worn by "ladies who are stout and 





1.—LapDigs’ 


HOUSE COSTUMI 
yet not excessively so. The lining to the basque 
is fitted by all 
the usual seams, 
and the 
of the front and 
back is shirred to 
itat the topof each 
part and at the 
waist-line, the re- 
maining secuons 
being smoothly 
covered with the 
sroods in the ordi- 
nary manner. The 
front is turned 
over in bretelle- 
like from 
shoulder to 
the waist-line or 
a little below it at 
each the 
two meeting in a 
point under a 
knotted cord with 
tasselled 
The are 
covered with bro- 
and the ex- 
posed portion of 
the lining is faced 
with the material. 
The front of the 
basque is of 
rounding shape, 
but the back 
presents a deep- 
er, square outline, 
after the coat-tail 
style. <A simu- 
lated lacing of 
cord with tassel- 
sled ends decor- 
ates the sleeve, 
while tasselled 
cord is knotted 
about the neck 
in a pretty bow. 
The front closes 
with button-holes 
and buttons, 
may be laced if 
preferred. Some- 
times the revers 


evers 


side, 


ends. 


revers 


cade, 


outside | 


| 
| 


but | 


are made of plain | 


goods, 

space 

them is 
with brocade 
simulate a vest. 
Combinations of 
all descriptions 
are developed into 
costumes like this, with stylish effect. The basque 
model is No 7448, price 25 cents, and is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 


and the 
between 
overlaid 
to 


House Costume. 
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Figure No, 2 4 | FIGURE Ni 
CHILD'S COS- wisatd CHILD'S (Os 
fUME ' TUM! 
Fiaure No, 2 j ‘ FIGURE Ni 
Consisting of f : —(Consi ling of 

t me No, ‘ \ : ay costume No 
1407, also illus- Re 4 ' 7405, also illus 
trated with dif- . : aed trated with dif 
ferent decora- A Y , P tsk ferent decorg 
tions on page 8 s : - “ a = tions on page § 
of this issue),— 4 ‘ of this ISS Lie 
This pattern is in foes = This costum 
5 sizes for chil- f : not difficult 
dren from 2 to 6 hh construct or ex. | 
years of age, and \ pensive in its re. | 
may be develop- . eRe ‘ quirements The | 
ed in any ma- reread > ‘ pattern is in 6] 
terial, washable % sizes for childrey 
or oLlherwise It i from 2 to 6 years 
will require 6$ ps of age, To make 
yards of any ; the costume for, 
suitable material £ child of 5 vears 
22 inches wide, . “oF Pg eee will require 4 

24 yards of ntl P ae : . . - = yards of materia 

i8 inches 23 ; <2 : — 22 inches wide 
in con- , ‘. or 1@ yard 4 
ig the inches wide, wit 
for a § yard of silk 29 

5 veara. : inches wid 
pat- trim Price of 
pattern, 20 cents 


ui 


Fiaures Nos. 2 anp 3.—CHILDREN’s CosTUMES 


7425 $7425 


Front View. Back View. 


CHILD'S JERSEY COSTUME. 

No, 7425.—The pattern is in 5 
sizes for children from 2 to 6 
years old. The costume requires 
34 yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 1§ yard 36 inches wide, 


7414 or 14 yard 48 inches wide, for a 
child of 5 years, Price, 20 cents 7414 


Front View. Side- Back View. 





LADIES’ SHIRRED WALKING SKIRT 
No. 7414.—-Two varieties of material are united in the construction of t! kirt The pattern is in 9 
| sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for a lady of meaium size, will 
require 7@ yards of fancy suit goods and 24 yards of brocade, each 22 inches wide. If material 48 inch 
L ide be selected, 4$ yards of fancy goods, with 14 yard of brocade, will suffice. Price of any size, 30 cents) 








FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1881. 
pourE NO.4.—BOYS ; Fieure No. 5.--BOYS' 
COSTUME, COSTUME 
Fiaurge No, 4. - Figure No. 5 
(Consisting of jacket (Consisting of blouse 
No. 7440, also illus- > No. 7433, also illus- 
ated on page 4 of om ’ trated on page 5 of | 
this issue; and kilt ; , this issue; and pants | 
skirt No. 1489, also No, 7434, again repre- 
shown on page 6),— X sented on page 4) 
jacket and kilt The blouse and pants 
! are each in 5 ] are made of flannel, 
ses for boys from 2 Magee): ) and the model of each 
w 6 years of age, and < is in 8 sizes for boys 
ea h costs 15 centa, . from 3 to 10 years of 
The jacket is double- : age; the blouse pat- 
preasted, with ita front ly, ' > 3 tern costing 15 cents, 
roers cut off diag- | x and that for the pants, 
The back is ih t 10 cents. The blouse 
shaped by a center | a ii i has tueks or stitched 
cam and side seams, a 4 plaits at both the front 
snd a sailor collar | Wh + == and back. The parts 
wmpletes the neck, ow Pel divi ie: ii} are plain, extend to the 
fhe skirt is in kilt i. " i ts aay knee and close at the 
tvle, with a plain Maik ih AM WE ma! §=6gides, In making the 
verlap at the tront. me ; 2SE= . costume for a boy of 7 
The costume, for a ‘ years, 34 yards of any 
of 5 years, will variety of material 27 
require 4% yards of inches wide will be 
material 27 inches = _—— ” ze needed; the blouse 
wide; the jacket call- a ae requiring 2} yards 





ng for 24 yards, and : ie —— and the pants call- 
the skirt 2@ yards Figures Nos. 4 anp 5.—Boys’ CosrumMes. ing for 1} yard. 


u 





7409 7408 
Front View. Back View 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

No, 7409.—This pattern is in 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age To 
make the costume for a girl of 6 years, 
will require 4} yards of goods 22 inches 

i wide, or 2 yards 48 inches wide, with 4 
yard of silk 22 inches wide for the vest 


be 
7108 and pipings, and | yard of Silesia 36 


4 


Front View. inches Wide for linings. Price, 20 cents Back View. 








MISSES’ TRAVELLING WRAP. 
No. 7403.—The wrap here represented is made of plaid cloaking of a light texture, and is trimmed 
with a satin hood-lining and cuff-facings, and has a girdle of heavy cable-cord with tasselled ends about || 
il the waist. This latter addition may be omitted, if the wearer so desire. The model is in 8 sizes for misses || 
inched || rom 8 to 15 years of age. To make the wrap for a miss of 13 years, will require 6% yards of any || 
) cents || Variety of goods 22 inches wide, or 3f yards of material 48 inches wide. Price of any size, 25 cents. | 
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7440 7440 
Front View. Back View. 
BOYS’ JACKET, (TO BE 
WORN WITH A KILT). 
No, 7440,—This model is in 
5 wizes for boys from 2 to 6 
years. The jacket, for a boy 
of 4 years, requires 2 yards 27 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents, 





BOYS’ SHORT PANTS. 

No, 7434.—This pattern is 
in 8 sizes for bovs from 3 to 
10 years of age, and needs 14 
yard of goods 27 inches wide 
in making the pants for a boy 


7450 of 7 years. Price, 10 cents. 7450 


| pret vam. Back View, 
LADIES’ COAT COSTUME 
No. 7450,—This charming model is particularly well adapted tor 
| making costumes, on account of the small drapery and other sectio: 
composing the front and sides of the skirt. Two materials are ge 
| erally used, and frequently three, and the cord-lacings may be omitted 
| The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measur 
For a lady of medium size, it will require 134 yards of material 2: 
inches wide, or 6§ yards of goods 48 inches wide, with 4% yards of 
silk 22 inches wide for the upper- drapery and facings. Price, 35 cents 
443 7443 | 


Front View. Back View. 
BOYS’ SUSPENDER PANTS 

No. 7443.—A well-shaped and comfortable style of 
boys’ pants is here illustrated. Cassimere is the mate- 
rial represented in this instance, but any goods generally 
selected for boys’ garments may be used. The model is 
in 9 sizes for boys from 7 to 15 years of age, and calls 
for 24 yards of material 27 inches wide in making the 
pants for a boy of 11 years. Price of pattern, 15 cent SN ih 


: NN 
MISSES’ BASQUE Ni 


No. 7413.—This dress-body is made of camel’s-hair 
and decorated with three rows of braid. Any variety of 7413 
material, however, may be employed in its construction Back View, 
The model is in 8 sizes for missea from 8 to 15 years of , 
age, and calls for 2§ yards of any suitable material 22 inches wide, or 1} yard 
of goods 48 inches wide, to make the basque for a miss of 12 years Price of any size, 20 cents. |} 
sien 





Front View. 








be 
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—= i a 
7433 
Front View. Back 
BOYS’ SAILOR BLOUSE 
No. 7433.—( Also illustrated in 
different material at Boys’ figure 
No, 5 on page 3),—This pattern 
is in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 
10 years of age. In making the 
blouse for a boy of 7 years, 2} 
yards of material 27 inches wide 
will be required, Price, 15 cents 


View 


7444 : 


BOYS’ SINGLE-BREASTED 
VEST. 

No. 7444.—This putttern is in 

9 sizes for boys from 7 to 15 

years of age. It requires $ yard 

7446 of goods 27 mches wide, with 3 
yard of Silesia for the back, in 
inaking a vest like it for a boy 
of 13 years. Price, 10 cents. 


Front View. 


LADIES 

No, 7446.—The Marie Stuart 
ist now a very fashionable fan 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
idy of medium size, it requires 
wide, or 64 yards of goods 48 


74382 


Front View. 

BOYS’ JACKET 
No, 7432.—This model 1s in 8 sizes for 
10 years of age 
for a boy of 9 years, i 
able goods 27 inches wid Price « 
MISSES’ COAT, WITH 
7411.—Faney cloth, with 
is used in the construction of 


7432 


lo make the 


. mire 17 
requires i¢ 


vard 


f any 


No 
lining, 
pattern 
It 


age requires 44 yards of goods 22 ine 


7411 


Front View. coat for a miss of 12 years 


Back View. 


jacket as 


silk facings and 
this coat 


is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 t 


Price of any size, 20 cents. 


APRIL, 1881, 


Back View, 


COSTUME 

collar shown on this costume is 
cy. The pattern to the costume 
to 46 inches, bust measure. Fo 
13} yards of material 22. inches 
inches wide. Price, 30 cents 


boys from 3 to 


repre sented 


any sult- 


15 cents, 


HOOD 


hood- 


rhe 
) 15 vears of 


hes wide, or 


1% vard of material 48 inches wide, in constructing the 


Back View. 
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7439 
BOYS’ KILT SKIRT, 

No, 7489.—({Also illustrated at 
Boys’ figure No. 4 on page 3 of this 
issue).—This pattern is in 5 sizes for 
boys from 2 to 6 years of age, and 
calls for 2) yards 27 inches wide 
in making the garment for a boy of 
5 years, Price of any size, 15 cents 








7458 
ut View, Back View. 
LADIES 
No. 7458.—This stylish gar- 
viapted to either suit goods 
ented is fine cloth of a 
cuff and lapel facings 
some, inlaid-pearl buttons also 
pattern is in 13 sizea for ladies 
measure lo make tho coat 
medium size, requires 44 yards 
or 1§ yard 48 inches wide. 


COAT 

ment is elegantly modelled, an 
or coatings. The material her 
handsome olive shade, and thi 
are of striped velvet Hand 
assist in the decoration,  T) 
from 28 to 46 inches, bus 
8 illustrated for a lady 
of material 22 inches wid 
Price of any size, 25 cents 


7419 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
No. 7419.—This pattern is in 10 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure To make the wrap 
for a lady of medium size, will re 
quire 44 yards of material 22 inches 
—— wide, or 2§ yards 48 inches wide, 
aomnet . each with 1 yard of satin for the 
7449 shirred portion and bow, and 
yard of lining material 27 inches 
Front View. wide for stays Price, 30 cents 7449 
SKIRT le-Back View, 








LADIES’ WALKING 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. 
a dark tint are represented in the model, and satin in two shades is used in conjunction 
rial to produce the handsome result pictured. To make the skirt for a lady of medium 

| size, will require 10 yards of any variety of material 22 inches wide, or 5 yards of goods 48 inches 
Price of any size, 30 cents. 


wide, together with 1$ yard of satin 22 inches wide for the panel 


i| No. 7449.—This handsome skirt model is in 
Suit goods 
| with the mate 
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7441 
BOYS’ CRAVAT 
No. 7441.—This engraving illus- 
trates a bow of polka-dotted satin, 
with an elastic that passes about the 
neck and is fastened with a hook and 
loop. The pattern is one size, and 
needs ¢ yard of bias goods 24 inches 
wide to make the article. Price, 5 cts. 


te : ’ oe 

7461 , ae 7461 
Front View 4 . Ba / View 
LADIES’ SINGLE = BREASTED COAT. 

No, 7461.—Fancy coating was ; selected for this model, and cord 
und tassels and silk facings trim ; it Both cloths and suit goods 
make up satisfactorily in this way, and the modes of finish permissi- 
ble are as varied as the materials : The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust , : ve measure. In making the coat for 
i lady of medium size, 5 yards of 2 goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 
48 inches wide, will be needed. : Es \ Price of any size, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH RUSSIAN 
COLLAR 

No. 7464,—This Ulster differs in construc- 

tion from any that have preceded it. The pat- 
tern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. To make the Ulster for 

a lady of medium size, 79 vards of goods 22 
: inches wide, or 3} vards 48 inches wide, will 
7408 be needed, Price of any size, 30 cents 7408 
Front View Back View 
MISSES’ JERSEY COSTUME 


ay 


No, 7408.—This elegant costume may be made of any flexible material desired, and finished to suit the || 


taste. It is in this instance made of fine camel's-hair and decorated with machine-stitching and kilt- 
plaiting. The model is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and requires 5$ yards of 
|| material 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, for a miss of 11 years. Price of any size, 25 cents 


See —————————— — 
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7405 


Front View. Back View. Front View Back View. 
CHILD'S SHIRRED COSTUME CHILD’S BOX-PLAITED COSTUME 
No. 7405.—(Also illustrated with different decor- No. 7407.—(Also illustrated with different tri: 

ations at Child’s figure No, 3 on page 2 of this mings at Child’s figure No. 2 on page 2 of 
issue).—This pattern is in 5 sizes for children from issue).—This pattern is in 5 sizes for children fr 
2 to 6 rs of age. To make the costume as rep- 2 to 6 years of ag In making the costume f 
resent for a child of 5 years, will require child of 5 years, 6$ yards of any variety of 1 
t ya goods 22 inches wide, with # yard of rial 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches w 
silk for trimming, Price of any size, 20 cents. will be needed Price of any size, 20 











7429 


a BOYS’ OVERCOAT, WITH 
BOYS’ OVERCOAT. , ¥, 4 SHAWL COLLAR. 
No. 7430.—The pattern to this Ny yr No 


7429.—A comfortable mode! 
stylish garment is in 9 sizes for 


. for a boy's overcoat is here por 
boys from 7 to 15 years of age. To ' ‘ trayed. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
make the garment as represented : ; 
for a boy of 13 years, will require 


for boys from 3 to 1l0y ears of age 
{ and calls for 2¢ yards ot materia 
material 27 inches <2 9") = / 27 inches wide in making the coat 
wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. ey S@ da fora boy of 6 years. Price, 20 cents 





34 yards of 


Fievre No. 6.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
| Fievre No. 6.—This engraving illustrates a very charming costume, which, according to the fabrics 
| selected for its composition, may be used wholly for the house or street, or for both purposes. In the 
| present instance, the jacket portion is of velvet and the skirt of lawn decorated with frills of embroidery 
| This separation of the jacket and skirt will permit the jacket to be worn wit fferent skirts. The pat 
| tern is No. 7406, and is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 vears of age. 1 ike the costume for a 
child of 4 years, will require 2$ yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1 yard 48 wide. Price, 20 cents 
| $2" NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, 
| and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 


and order. ; T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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praise ! 


many joys hath Spring; but most of all 
She hath one day above the rest, 
hat Christendom with one glad voice doth call 
Of all bright days the first and best. 
vou. XLIX. —14. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


nie Tats 


Our Brother, who hast won for us 
A heritage most glorious ! 
Forest and foliage, corn, and grass, and flowers 
Would show their love to Thee! 
The birds sing in the greening bowers ; 
Christ, they are praising Thee! 
(195) 








RS ites, amen 
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wu. XLIX., 














IR SPRING, THOU DEAREST SEASON, 


OF THE YEAR. 


a eee 
4 


Thou art brimful of sweet delights ; 


P AIR Spring, thou dearest season of the year, 


The creatures robbed of joy by winter drear | 


'Thou dost repay for cold and gloomy nights. 
I feel thy airs are soft and mild; 
Thy winds are balmy, and not wild: 

) Oh, how unlike the wintry blast! 

, What Frost had bound in fetters fast, 

@ Now feels the prison-time gone by ; 

| For ’tis unbound and free; 

«> Whether it climb, or swim, or fly, 

Whatever kind it be, 

| Whether of water, earth or sky, 
’Tis happy now we see. 

sun smiles with hie lovely rays; 


sing, dear little birds, sing out your Maker’s 


praise ! 


» many joys hath Spring; but most of all 
She hath one day above the rest, 
That Christendom with one glad voice doth call 
Of all bright days the first and best. 
vou. xLix.--14, 





| 
| 
| 


j 








We hail thee, then, O chosen Day, 
With many a loud and gladsome lay. 
Thou art the day that God hath made: 
Well may our joy be now displayed ! 
Thon art the Pascha to the Greek, 
And still we hear the Jew 
Of thee as Passover speak, 
And Latins know thee, too, 
As Transitus, that crowns the Holy Week : 
But. thou, where’er is heard the German tongue, 
Art holy Easter-tide, when life from death hath 


sprung. : 


We hail thee, blessed Day, we greet thee well, 
We praise thee ever, we adore 
The Christ who triumphed over death and hell, . 
Whose death slew Death forevermore. 
O sweetest day that saw’st Thee rise, 
Our Paschal Lamb, our Sacrifice ! 
Our Brother, who hast won for us 
A heritage most glorious ! 
Forest and foliage, corn, and grass, and flowers 
Would show their love to Thee! 
The birds sing in the greening bowers ; 
Christ, they are praising Thee! 
(195) 
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FAIR SPRING, THOU DEAREST SEASON, We hail thee, then, O chosen Day, 


OF THE YEAR. With many a loud and gladsome lay. 
— Thou art the day that God hath made: 

YAIR Spring, thou dearest season of the year, | Well may our joy be now displayed ! 
4 Thou art brimful of sweet delights ; Thon art the Pascha to the Greek, 

The creatures robbed of joy by winter drear | And still we hear the Jew 
Thou dost repay for cold and gloomy nights, Of thee as Passover speak, 

I feel thy airs are soft and mild; And Latins know thee, too, 

Thy winds are balmy, and not wild: As Transitus, that crowns the Holy Week : 

Oh, how unlike the wintry blast! But thou, where’er is heard the German tongue, 

What Frost had bound in fetters fast, | Art holy Easter-tide, when life from death hath 


For ’tis unbound and free; ; 
Whether it climb, or swim, or fy, We hail thee, blessed Day, we greet thee well, 


Whatever kind it be, We praise thee ever, we adore 
Whether of water, earth or sky, The Christ who triumphed over death and hell, 
'Tis happy now we see. ’ Whose death slew Death forevermore. 
Che ovh smiles with hie lovely rays; O sweetest day that saw’st Thee rise, 
And-ding, dear little birds, sing out your Maker's Our Paschal Lamb, our Sacrifice ! 
praise ! Our Brother, who hast won for us 
A heritage most glorious ! 


Now feels the prisortime gone by ; | sprung. : 





*o many joys hath Spring; but most of all Forest and foliage, corn, and grasa, and flowers 


She hath one day above the rest, Would show their love to Thee! 
That Christendom with one glad voice doth call The birds sing in the greening bowers ; 

Of all bright days the first and best. Christ, they are praising Thee! 
vou. XLIx —14. (195) 
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Thou wouldst not lack, had they our powers, 
A song more worthy Thee ! 
For thou art Conqueror, O Christ, to-day, 
Who madest Death’s great power itself give way! 


So, Christians, triumph as your heart desires ; 
In chorus sweet, and clear, and strong, 
Ye laymen in the church, ye priests and choirs, 
Answer each other in your song. 
Sing, “Christ the Lord is risen again ; 
Christ hath broken every chain.” 
The vear of jubilee He bringeth in, 
True freedom for all faithful hearts to win; 
So to the table go thou solemnly, 
Wherein His flesh and blood 
The Paschal Lamb itself is offered thee— 
The Lamb slain on the rood. 
Praise the true Christ with happy hearts and 
free, 
Praise Him for He is good! 
Thus Spring, thou well may’st speak of joy to man: 
Thou hast the Easter Day that endeth Death’s 
dark ban. 


ConrapD Von QuEINFURT, of Silecia, died in 1382. 


MANSION OR DUG-OUT. 


J )HN HENDERBY was telling pretty Mary 


Ansely his plans for the future—telling them 


in a strained, eager voice that made Mary’s | 


hands tremble slightly over her work. 

“Now that my sister is married,” John was 
saying, 
have given them all the money that I can spare, 
that sister’s husband may not feel the children too 
yreat a burden; and for myself I have taken a | 
homestead claim, and now I am going West to | 
improve it. Mary, when I have made a home | 
may I not t hope that you will come and share it | 
with me? I cannot put my love in words, but | 
you know that you are the one woman in all the 
world to me.” 

John paused, and leaned eagerly forward. Mary 


was looking demurely down at her work, but there | 


was a mischievous light in her eyes. 

“ John, you have done me the honor to offer me | 
a possible home in the far West. Why, I have re- | 
ceived an offer of the grand mansion over the | 


way ! 


nerves, 


“You have accepted it, of course,” said John, | 


bitterly, as he rose and strode to the window. 
Yes, there stood the beautiful stone mansion, 
half hidden by grand trees; and John knew that 


in ‘the shadow of those treea fountains threw up | 


their sparkling jets, and statuary gleamed white; 
that wealth had been spent with a lavish hand to 
wake this spot a garden of beauty. But John | 


‘Clara and Jennie will live with her. I | 


Mary’s light tone jarred on John’s overstrung 


knew, too, that old Mr. Green, now dead, hai 
gained the most of this great wealth by grinding 
the faces of the poor, and that the son was folloy. 
ing in the footsteps of the sire. It hurt him cruelly 
that Mary should choose such a man, and his yoice 
sounded harsh as he said: “ You can, at least, give 
me the privilege of hearing an honest ‘no’ to my 
question.” 

“John,” said a gentle voice at his elbow, “ yo 
asked me to share your home after you have made 
it. All I ask is, let me go with you, and we yil| 
build up our home together.” 

It is unnecessary to state what followed ; sufficy 
it to say, John acted as any lover would act who 
fancying himself a rejected suitor, suddenly finds 
himself transported to the heaven of accept. 
ance. 

John told Mary of the hardships of pioneer |¥ 

and urged her to wait until he had earned a com. 
fortable home; but Mary was eager to try life iy 
the far West. Besides, she told John that thoug! 
Cousin George and Margaret were kind to her in 
their way, and her home with them was comfort 
able, even beautiful, still she could not but fe 
her dependence upon them. And John, contrast. 
jing the long, lonely ride, and the still lonelier 
bachelor quarters, with the pictures of Mary sit 
| ting by his side, while they rode over miles and 
| salles of country, and Mary presiding over his 
humble home, could utter but feeble remonstranc 
to her eager wishes. 

So it was settled that Mary should go with hiw 
| and that they should begin work together. 
| As John walked home past the beautiful mao- 
| sion, he could but think what a fine setting all this 
| grandeur would be for his precious jewel, and he 
| wondered if Mary would ever regret her choice 

But, to Mary’s way of thinking, John’s tru 
| honest love far exceeded in value all Silas Green’: 
wealth, John had worked long and hard to su; 
| port his mother and sisters, and to cancel the long 
list of debts his father had left unpaid. Now that 
his mother was dead, his sister married, and every 
| debt paid, John was compelled to go West to build 

up a home for the woman of his love. Mary knev 
all this, and was satisfied. 

When the announcement of their speedy mar 
| riage was made, it met with some opposition 
Cousin Margaret could not see why Mary sh. ald 

| choose to go away out of civilization, when she 
could be mistress of a mansion; and then “ what 
would the children do without her?” Poor, care- 
ful, saving, hard-working Margaret was 4oth 4 
confess what a loss Mary’s assistance, cheerfully 
| given, would be to her. Instead of a dependent, 
Mary was, in reality, a help and a blessing to ber 
cousin. 

Mary was firm in her determination to go with 
| John, and when their arrangements were made 
| and their small store of goods was packed in the 
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big covered wagon, then Mary, attired as became | of the new horse had taken a huge slice of the 
the wife of an emigrant, walked into the church | money devoted to building their house. 
with John, and was made his wife. Their route now lay through the region of home- 
When John and Mary stepped from the low | stead claim. On either hand, prairie stretched 
stoop into the “ prairie schooner,” there were tear- | from the rising to the setting sun. Here and there 
immed eyes and hearty God-bless-you’s from the | a few trees were set out, a smal! house built, and 
simple villagers, for they were great favorites with |a tract of black sod upturned. Sometimes they 
these people, Silas Green was there, and his hag- | saw a smoke curling up from the side of a hill, 
gard face showed his inward suffering ; for, despite | where an emigrant, too poor to build a house, had 
his great wealth, he envied the man in the lumber- | scooped out a dug-out fora home. These people 
wagon with his pretty bride beside him. knew the meaning of hard times, but they had 
Was ever happier bridal tour? No proud lips | faith to believe that sometime this beautiful, new 
to curl in scorn at their love passages. Riding all | country would yield them an “ hundred fold” for 
day long past farm-houses, across streams and | their toil. 
through towns, camping out at the close of day,| At last they reached their destination, and John 
with nothing to disturb the hush of night save the | pointed out as fair a piece of land as ever the sun 
murmur of the leaves overhead, or the wash of the | shone on as “our homestead.” 
stream near by. John’s rifle furnished them with| Old Jerry Stevenson, their nearest neighbor 
many & savory mess of game. Sometimes they | within four miles, saw the wagon, and came with 
would let the horses have a long nooning while true hospitality to invite them to his home and 
they fished, sitting close together and planning for | some “ warm grub.” 
the future. John’s small store of money, they | “You can bring your beddin’ in and stay with 
planned, would build them a wee little house, sub- | us till you git a roof over your heads. The 
ject to addition when crops came in. John would | weather bites most too hard for a-body to live 
get work enough the first winter to supply them | comfortable in a prairie schooner.” 
with the necessaries of life. When breaking-| John and Mary gladly accepted his kindness. 
season came, John would break an hundred acres | Mary was all eagerness to learn Western ways 
or more, and raise enough sod corn to do them the | She watched Jerry’s wife as she went about pre- 
first year, and some to sell; then the next spring | paring the evening meal; she went with Jerry to 
he would have eighty acres of wheat, and the re- | feed the horses and hogs, and before the evening 
maindercorn, Eighty acres of wheat, they figured, | passed she had confided to him just how much 
averaging twenty bushels to the acre, at one dollar | money they had, and all their plans. So Jerry 
per bushel, would bring sixteen hundred dollars. | was well acquainted with their financial affairs. 
This would finish their house and greatly improve| The next morning, after breakfast, Jerry said, 
their farm. | as he pushed back his plate: “ Now I reckon you 
Thus, you see, the page of their future was full | young folks are thinkin’ about gettin’ a place to 
of golden anticipations; no margin left for mis-| live in. If you'll take old Jerry’s advice, I won’t 
fortune, failure of crops, or possible sickness. If charge you nothing. In the fust place, you’ve got 
people would only learn to count on what they | @ little money, and you want to build a house; but 
have, instead of what they expect to have, there | there are a few things more important in the West 
would be fewer disappointed lives. | than a house. Now,” said Jerry, marking off the 
But the season was getting late; already the | items with his long forefinger, “ you've got to have 
frost had nipped the grass, and they were yet a a cow ; and you must have a stove, and coal to burn 
week’s drive from their claim. jin it the year round, for you hain’t homesteaded 
One evening John said: “I believe we'll camp | no timber land; and you’ve got to have corn for 
early to-night, Mary. I don’t like the way Topsy | the horses, and feed for yourselves, till your fust 
holds her head. It will not do for the horses to| crop comes in. You needn’t count much on sod 
get sick.” corn, Mebby you'll raise enough for your horses, 
But poor Topsy was already sick; hardly was | though. You've got to have a breakin’-plow ; and 
the harness lifted from the faithful creature’s back | as for gettin’ work, people mostly does their own 
before she dropped on her side. Not a mouthful | work on homestid land. Then there’ll be ex- 
would she eat, though Mary plucked handfuls of | penses coming up all the time that I hain’t men- 
tender grass for her. All night long they watched | tioned; and you'd better take old Jerry’s advice 
beside her, doing all they could to alleviate her | and jist dig you a comfortable dug-out and live in 
sufferings, but in the morning there was but one | it till you are able to build.” 
horse to feed, for Topsy was dead. Poor John groaned in spirit. Take Mary into 
John must have another horse; and, of course, | a dug-out, whén she might have lived in a man- 
he was obliged to pay a most exorbitant price for| sion! But Topsy’s death had lowered his means, 
it. When they started once more upon their} and a dug-out was better than going hungry; so, 
journey, John’s face was rather sober, for the price | very reluctantly, John shouldered his spade, and 
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choosing a spot where the ground sloped abruptly 
he commenced digging into the hill-side, Shovel- 
ful after shovelful was thrown out, until a large, 
aquare cavity was made; then with Jerry’s assiat- 
ance sods were brought and built into a wall. Two 
aquare places were left for windows, a floor was 
laid, the door swung and John was ready to take 
Mary to her new home. 


Mary was blithe and happy, and set about | 
But John was | 


making things look home-like. 
discontented, for in spite of himself, Silas Green’s 
mansion would persist in rearing its fair walls in 
contrast to his humble dug-out, and again he 
wondered if Mary might not regret marrying so 
poor a man, 

The winter passed away, and during summer 
John worked busily at his breaking. He found, 
as Jerry said, that sod corn would not make his for- 
tune; and so another winter came and John longed 


for spring, for the crops must build his house this | 


vear. 
fluttered out again, and left Mary sick nigh unto 
death. 
when they told her her baby did not live, John 
almost cursed himself for bringing her to live in 
that “hole in the ground,” as he bitterly called 


his home. For he thought that if Mary had had 


a better home, she might have had more strength 


to meet her sickness. 

Mary’s health came slowly back. She 
lonely at times, and wished the bachelors would 
marry and bring their wives to live with them 
that she might have near neighbors. One day she 
carried water to John and sat on the plow while 
he drank to her health. Then they stood looking 
at the wheat as it tossed in billowy waves. 

“We'll have our house this year,” said John; 
“T never saw a better prospect.” 

“Shall we have a marble or brown-stone front?” 
said Mary. 

“T trust it will not be a brown-sod front.” 

Mary started as something whirred past her ear, 
struck her cheek, then fluttered to the ground, 

“ What was that?” she said. 

John glanced down; then, with a start, he 
shaded his eyes and looked upward. 

“What is it, John? What makes you so 
pale?” 

“ Tt’s destruction,” said John, huskily; “it’s the 
grasshopper! Look up, Mary!” 

Mary shaded her eves and looked up. Yes, 
there, between her and the sun, was the shining 
mist made by the gauzy wings of the destroyers; 
and down, steadily down, they were coming, until 
the fields seemed alive with them. 

Mary tried to cheer John, telling him, “ Perhaps 
they would leaye, or perhaps they-would not in- 
jure the grain much.” Butin vain. John wasa 
sorely disappointed man. He unhitched his 
horses and drove in silence to the house, and the 
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In the spring, a little life fluttered in and | 


When John saw the grief on Mary’s face | 


was | 


destroyers, left in undisturbed possession, soon com. 
pleted their work of destruction. A fire passing 
through the fair fields could not have left them 
more utterly desolate. 

Gloom settled upon the face and heart of the 
farmer, as he thought of the coming winter 
Many left their claims and turned their faces east. 
ward poorer than when they came; others, to 
save their families from starving, obtained help 
from the committee appointed for their relief 
But John and Mary struggled on. There were no 
more plans for the future; they took each day a 





} 
| 
| 
| 


it came, thankful that they had food enough, poor 
as it was, 
At last spring came, and with a faint heart 
; John put in his crops once more. One day | 


|came in, and said, ex< itedly: “ Who do you sup 

pose has come West?” 
“Who?” said M ary ‘ 
“Silas Green!” 


“Silas Green,” echoed Mary; “ why should he 


Any of our friends?” 


| 


| come Weat ?” 

“ He has brought a great drove of cattle and is 
|going to have them herded near here; he wil 
|make amint of money. He told me that he came 
| West for his health. I never knew he was sickly 
before.” 

“T wonder if he will come to see us,” said 
| Mary. 
| The next day Silas answered her wonderings by 
|making his appearance at the door. Mary was 
| glad to see a familiar face, and putting aside a 
thoughts of the past, as the wife of another, mad 
| Silas quite welcome. And when Silas told her of 
| old friends, how this one was married, and that 
| one went courting, and gave her messages from 
| dear ones, what wonder that Mary’s cheek glowed 
| and her eye grew bright? For Silas was the first 
| from the old neighborhood to visit them. 
| After the first visit, Silas called frequently at 
| the humble dug-out, and each time he had some 
| thing of interest to relate about the old neighbor- 
|hood. Mary’s evident pleasure in his convers- 
| tion troubled John, and he watched them with s 
| jealous eye. 

Harvest came and The grasshopper 
passed over to other fields. The yield of grain 
was abundant; far exceeding John’s most san- 
quine hopes. He could now build his house, but 
he went about the work in a half-hearted way. 
The fancy that Mary regretted her step of three 
years ago had grown into a certainty, and though 
he said nothing to Mary, he was very unhappy 
He brought his lumber from the neighboring town, 
and one day the thought occurred to him that 
Silas might take advantage of his absence to visil 
Mary. He glanced back. Sure enough, there wa: 
Silas Green’s sorrel horse headed toward the dug: 
out. It was but the work of a moment for John 
to spring to the ground and hitch the horses ; then, 


went. 
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taking a circuitous route, he passed the hill and 
slipped cautiously up to the vine-covered window 
of the dug-out. 

“Now, may God have mercy on that man’s soul, 
if he says aught to my wife that he would not 
have me hear!” 

He silently drew the vines apart and looked in. 
Silas was standing near the stove watching Mary 
as she busied herself tidying the room. 

“Yes,” Mary was saying, “John has gone to 
town for lumber. He is anxious to get the house 
built, and so am I, for thia begins to cave, and is 
hardly safe. We are going to build just as we 
planned three years ago.” Mary glanced up, and 
seeing the strange pallor of Silas’s face, ex- 
claimed: “What is the matter, Silas; are you 
sick ?”” 

“Yes,” said Silas, huskily, “I am sick—sick 
with the thought of your living for three long 
years in such a place, when you are fitted to grace 
aprince’s palace. O Mary, I would have given 
you all your heart could desire. I would have 
heaped every comfort and luxury around you. I 
would have shielded you from every rude blast! 
Do you never think of what might have been ?” 

Silas took a step forward. 

John’s hand held a knotted stick with a grip of 
iron, but his gaze was riveted on Mary. She 
seemed to grow taller and her eyes fairly blazed 
with anger. 

“Coward!” she exclaimed, “to visit a man’s 
house when he is gone, and say such words to his 
wife! What might have been! I tell you it never 
could have been! If I could live a hundred 
years, I would rather live them in the most miser- 
able dug-out with John Henderby, than to be your 
wife and live in the most princely palace.” 

Silas shrunk back before Mary’s just indigna- 
tion, and his voice was humble enough, as he said: 
“I know I have done wrong in speaking as I did. 
I can't tell what prompted me, unless it is the 
sight of your poverty; and, try as I might, I have 
never been able to put your image from my 
mind.” 

“You degrade yourself and humiliate me by 
making such confession,” said Mary. ‘Go now, 
and remember that as for my poverty, I am rich, 
rich in the love of a true, honest man.” 

John Henderby’s head was bowed among the 
vines, his stick dropped from his hand, for what 
cared he for the cowed man who passed from the 
door, and why mounted his horse and rode swiftly 
away? 

When Silas had gone, John entered and took 
Mary, all trembling with excitement, in his arms. 
Then, in a broken voice, he told her of all his 
misgivings, his jealousies, his doubts, and Mary, 
listening, was grieved, yet glad; grieved that 
John should doubt her love, glad that the cloud 
would now be lifted from his brow. All John’s 





foolish fancies were removed, and when he left the 
humble dug-out, he had full confidence that what- 
ever winds might blow, Mary’s love would still be 
firm and abiding. 

JEANETTE Lowry. 





A QUEST. 
WENT forth seeking pleasure! 
Out with the motley throng, 
I said, “It is the treasure 
For which each life doth long.” 


Out on the world’s great highway, 
Where hurrying feet do ring, 
In every secret by-way 
I sought the phantom thing. 


I searched o’er lands and waters, 
“ Where can I pleasure find,” 

I asked earth’s sons and daughters, 
Each was of different mind. 


I sat me down despairing, 
With work to fill the hours, 
No longer thinking, caring, 
For Pleasure or her bowers. 
I grew attached to labor— 
It taught the worth of rest, 
And, chatting with my neighbor, 
Forgot my pleasure quest. 


When he, one day above me 
Smiled down two eyes of blue. 
Said Pleasnre, “If you love me, 
I’ll come and dwell with you. 
Who seeks for me—I fly him, 
I never will be caught, 
But I find, and linger by him 
Who toils and seeks me not.” 
ELLA WHEELER. 


A Truity Harry Home.—Some homes are full 
of love and sunshine for strangers, and al] ugliness 
and gloom for the ones for whom they exist. To 
constitute a truly happy home, there should be 
pretty little personal adornments on the part of the 
wife, who hereby shows a desire to please her hus- 
band and to add to the general attractions of her 
home. A pleasant word on her part, when the 
overworked man comes home, often eats away the 
raw edge of some trouble on his mind, and draws 
out a corresponding desire to be both agreeable and 
respectful, which characteristics are always accom- 
panied by affection. If cheerfulness and amia- 
bility are not cultivated, rudeness, roughness and 
impatience will soon be followed by insolence; and 
when sweet temper gives way to anger and discord 
the home-circle is no longer attractive and is 
almost certain to be shunned. 
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“LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” 


T was only a few days before Christmas, and I 
| was traveling home after a long absence in 
foreign lands. I had been in the train all 
day, and was very tired of the cramped position, 
so I was not altogether sorry, when I arrived at a 
station where I had to change, to find that I must 


where they were bound for. Some were evidently 
going home for Christmas, glad and gay; others 
looked sad, as if some mournful business called 
them abroad ; and others ayain seemed intent oy 
some busy work which occupied all their thoughts, 
Soon a train came up and carried off most of these 
people, and then I saw what has been a pretty 
picture in my mind ever since—a little girl, about 











wait three-quarters of an hour before I could pro- 
ceed on my journey. 

I saw my portmanteau put safely on one side, 
and then I began to walk up and down the plat- 
form, glad to have the opportunity of a little ex- 
ercise, as I had still four or five hours’ journey 
before me. For some time I watched the various 
passengers coming and going, and amused myseif 
with wondering what their histories were, and 


| four years old, sitting by herself on a seat at the 
back of the platform. She had large, brown eyes 
and pretty, soft hair hanging round her neck, 
while her warm, crimson hood made a bright bit 
of color that dull day. 

I watched the little maiden, and wondered to 
see her sitting there all by herself, but she did not 
seem at all troubled. On the seat beside her was 
a bandbox tied up in a handkerchief, and a brown 
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basket with a bunch of flowers laid on the top—a 
bit of holly, and some fir and laurel, with a few 
Christmas roses tastefully tied together. Presently 
[went up and sat down beside her, and asked: 
“Are you all alone, my dear child ?” 

She lifted her brown eyes to my face, and said : 
“Tm left till called for, ma’am.” 

“Left till called for!’ I repeated, smiling at 
the gentle face. “ Who said so?” 

“ Auntie.” 

“Ts auntie coming to fetch you ?”’ 

“Yes, soon, ma’am.” 

The little maid did not seem shy, and I felt 
greatly interested in her, so I asked: “Are you 
going to stay with auntie in the country ?” 

“No, I’m going home to father and mother.” 

“That is nice!” I said. “ What have you been; 
doing in the country ?” 

“Been to see grandma, and the cows, and 
18. 4 
- vid you like them, my dear ?”’ I asked. 

She gave me an emphatic nod. 

“]T wonder if you have any brothers and sisters ?” 

“T’ve got Bobby, and there’s a new baby now,” 
and her face grew eager—“ a new baby with blue 
eyes, and I’m going to love it.” 

“A new baby! That will be a pretty plaything 
for you. What is its name ?” 

“Why, ‘baby ;’” and the little face looked up 
as she seemed to wonder that I could not under- 
stand that. 

“And what is your name, my child ?” 

“ Rosie.” 

“You look like a little rose-bud, indeed,” I 
said; “I hope you will soon be ‘called for.” 
And I continued my walk. 

Afler going into the refreshment-room and 
getting something to eat, I bought a bun and 
went out again to see if my little friend was still 
there. Yes, she was sitting in the same place, 
quiet and patient. I went up and offered her the 
bun. 

“Would you like this?” I asked. 

“Yes, please,” she said, in a pretty, soft tone. 
And she took the bun in her hand, but did not 
attempt to eat it, 

“How old are you, Rosie?’ I asked. 

“Four years, on Christmas Day.” 

“Do you know what Christmas Day is?” 

“Yes, it’s Jesus’ birthday, and it’s mine.” 

“Do you know that He loves little children, 
and takes care of them?” 

She nodded, 

“ He is taking care of you here at this station, 
and He sent me to come and talk to you while 
auntie is away.” 

She looked up very confidingly, and put her 
little hand into mine, as she asked; “ Will He 
send auntie soon ?” 





“Yes, I think so, because I must go when the 


next train comes. Will you walk up and down 
with me for a little while?” I asked. 

“No, ma’am,” she said, softly, shaking her 
head. “ Auntie said I was left till called for, and 
I mustn’t move.” 

I did not press her further, but my heart warmed 
to the obedient, trustful little maiden. 

Before long my train was signaled, and I went 
to see after my luggage. Just before the train 
started I saw a pleasant-faced young woman go 
quickly up to Rosie, and say, as she gave her a 
kiss; “ You’re a good girl, Rosie; I’m sorry | had 
to leave you so long. I’d a good way to go, but 
we're all right now.” 

And then I saw them get into the train a few 
carriages further down than mine. 

We traveled on for about an hour, and at one 
of the stations we stopped at, I put my head out 
of the window for a little fresh air; on the plat- 
form I saw a tall, cheerful-looking man anxiously 
waiting for somebody. Then Rosie and her aunt 
got out of the train, and when the man saw them 
he took Rosie in his arms and covered her with 
kisses, while the little girl clung round his neck. 

“That must be Rosie’s father,” I said to myself 
“The little maiden has got home, the pretty little 
parcel that was left at the station has been ‘ called 
for,’ and I hope she and her friends will have a 
very happy Christmas.” 





WHEN I WOULD DIE. 


T always thrills me with sadness 
| To hear of a young life done, 
Cut down in its pride and promise 
When we count it just begun. 
I would live till the hopes of spring-time, 
Like the blossom of the May, 
Have ripened into the fruitage 
Which crowns a later day. 


I have no dread of the furrows 
That mark an old man’s brow, 
Nor the white hair, and the falter 
Of the step that is agile now, 
If my heart, like a field of harvest 
Grown ripe with the falling leaves, 
Bears golden grain for the reaper 
Who comes to bind its sheaves. 


So, in the sweet, late autumn, 
When the days are warm and still, 
And the leaves like rain are falling 
In the orchard on the hill, 
I would die while the swallows twitter 
Good-bye to their nests in the eaves, 
And be laid where the morrow would cover 
My grave with its fallen leaves. 
Exen E. Rexrorp. 
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VAN. beauty, its luxuriant vegetation being unequaled 
in that part of Asia. 
TAN is a city of Armenia, on the shore of| The principal public buildings are four Arme. 
\ Lake Van, a large salt-water lake, which| nian churches, several mosques, caravansarie, 
covers an area of about fifteen hundred] baths, and the citadel, which, from its advan. 
square miles, The town is badly built, and sur- | tageous position, would be well-nigh impregnab), 
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rounded by mud and stone walls; but it is situate| if it were in good repair and properly defended. 
in the midst of a region of surprising fertility and |The bazaars are well-stocked with fancy geode 
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“WHEN THE T 


IDE COMES IN.” 





fom neighboring provinces, and a considerable 
trade is carried on. At Van are manufactured 
several varieties of cotton fabrics. 

The lake is an irregular body of water, which 
in some places is very deep. Its color is of the 
purest blue, and it has no visible outlet. Its banks 
are covered with beautiful vegetation, and it re- 
ceives several rivers, near the mouths of which the 
water of the lake is fit for drinking. The only fish 
found are sardines, which are salted and packed, 
and sent to all parts of Europe and Asia. 

According to tradition, Van was founded by 
Queen Semiramis, who laid it out on a magnifi- 
cent scale, and used it as a summer residence. 
Inside the citadel are vast caves with cuneiform 
inscriptions, and other relics ascribed to her time. 
Van was once called, after its founders, Shami- 


““WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN.” 


WIDOW’S only child was little Donald 
Grahame. His father had been a fisher- 
man, and one bitter winter rheumatic fever 

seized him, and no more the little boat went gal- 
lantly out to sea, bringing back its glittering load 
of shining fish ; but his poor dead body was carried 
to a little church, followed by a weeping woman 
leading a little tiny boy by the hand, with scared 
eyes fixed on her tear-stained face; and the boat 
was sold, and Mrs. Grahame left her cottage and 
took a room near the sea, and tried by many little 
acts of service, washing and “ charing,” to get a 
living for herself and little son. 

Every one was very kind to her, and Donald, 
with his bright brown eyes shining out of his 











ramagerd, or the city of Semiramis. It took its 
present name from the Armenian king, Van 
371-357, B. C.), who embellished and extended | 
it. Under the rule of the Macedonian and Syrian 
Greeks, it became known as Iban. It was after- | 
wards the capital of the Armenian dynasty of the | 
Arsacidee, which, with intervals of Roman domina- | 
tion, ruled till A. D. 428, when the country was | 
subjugated by the Persians. At the end of the 
tenth century, Van flourished once more as the 
capital of the third Armenian kingdom of Vash- 
buragan. The invasion of the Seljuk Turks in the 
eleventh century ushered in a long series of 
calamities, and the extinction of the Armenian 
kingdom, At present, like many other Asiatic 
cities, Van presents a spectacle of decayed gran- 
deur and weak Mohammedan rule. 

The present population consists of Armenians, 
Kurds and .Turkomans. It is estimated at about 
thirty -five or forty thousand. 





As the sunlight comes o’er the shining sea, 
You will stand no more on the sunset shore | 
And wait, as you used to wait, for me! 


\l Y dear dead love, you will come no more 
1) 
4 


] can see you now, with the amber glow 
Like a halo set on your sunny hair, 
As you used to look in the long ago, 
When our hearts were young and the world was 
fair. 


Ah, never were eyes in the world so blue 

As the eyes that never my faults could see! 
Ah, never was heart in the world so true 

As the strong heart plighting its faith to me! 


But now you have passed through the pearly gate, 
O’er the golden street in the shining light, 
While I, alone, at the trysting wait, 
With my breaking heart and the empty night! 
FAvstTINne. 








head so clearly and fearlessly, his pretty prattling 
tongue, was a universal favorite. Many a hearty 
meal he ate in the neighbors’ cottages, many a 
little packet of sweets he brought home from the 
grocer’s, or a new bun from the baker’s, all which 
he persisted in sharing with his “dear tiny mum,” 
as he always called her. They loved each other 
so dearly, these two; he was her treasure, all she 
lived for, and he loved her, too, as boys and 
men do—loved her pretty, sad face, felt that no 
one could take care of him as she could. But he 
could find amusement elsewhere ; his merry laugh 
could be heard down on the beach, where with 
naked feet he played with other boys, or with the 
rough sea waves, which dashed over him, or on 
the sand, making houses and fortresses with a large 
piece of wood to serve for a spade, happy always, 
and not the less happy away from his mother; 
whilst she, poor soul, could only watch for his re- 


| turn, clasp him in her arms with a passionate kiss 


of rapture when he came, as though he had been 
away for months. He was getting old enough for 
school, she thought, but how could she manage to 


| pay even the trifling sum asked? She sighed 


sadly, and tried to put the thought aside and hope 
for better days; but her thought was answered e’er 
it was thrown aside, by an offer from the clergy- 
man of the parish, who had made acquaintance 
with him on the beach, to pay for Donald’s school- 
ing; so daily the little man trudged to school, and 
soon on Sunday evenings he could read out of the 
Holy Book to his mother, who sat listening to him 
with gushing eyes—listening as though an angel 
spoke. One day, on his return from school, he said, 
throwing down his books on the first chair: “ Mum, 
dear, I’ve made up my mind to follow father’s 
occupation—to be a fisherman.” 

“O my boy, no!” cried his poor mother. She 
had dreaded this; and with her wish to have him 
educated had come the hope that he might turn 
his attention to some other than the dangerous 
occupation which she thought had cost his father 
his life. 
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“No, mother! why not? I’m going out with 
old Davy in his boat to learn, and then soon | 
shall have a boat of my own, and you sha’n’t go 
out working any more then, you poor, dear little 
mummy.” 

“O Donald, I would rather work my fingers to 
the bone than sit here listening to the wind and 
the cruel waves, and thinking they are wrecking | 
the only thing that I love and live for.” 
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when his poor father went and left me to shift fo, 
myself, God knows best about us all.” 

“Yes, I know, but it is hard to bear. And he 
went off so brave and light-hearted, waving his 
bonnie hand to me, bidding me come down whey 


the tide comes in to meet him!” 


“ Across the strand, far up the land, the fierce, 
| . ” 
‘wild waters swept;” the sky was a leaden gray, 


“Why, mother, dear, that is silly. Look at old | and the wind still came in heavy gusts on to the 
| . 
Davy, and Moses, and Jack, why, they are old, | shore; curlews and sea-gulls were far up in land, 


old men, and have been to sea since they were | and not a ship could be seen or little boat, or 


little boys. You'll let me go, I know,” and he | 
looked up in her face with his sunny, loving eyes, | 
and she kissed him and said no more. 

So the time came, all too soon, that Donald was 
to make his first trial; he was nearly mad with 
delight, and as the little boat put out to sea, he | 
waved his hand to his mother, crying in his loud, | 
clear voice : 


| the storm grew so heavy. 
| the poor distracted mother came to keep the tryst 


aught that spoke of life in that waste of waters 
High up on shore were the boats of the fishermen 
who had either not been out or come back before 
No one was astir when 


with her little son. 
The tide was dashing in, waves coming up to 
the shore like plumed horses riding to war, walls 


|of foam carried away far inland, the thud of the 


“ Mother, go watch the tide, 

As it cometh up to Lynn, 
For, fair or foul, I will be there, 
As the flowing tide comes in.” 


She watched the boat till it was like a black 
speck on the waters, and then with slow, heavy 
steps returned to her home, and flinging herself on 
her knees, cried: “O God, I pray Thee give me 
back my bonny boy when the tide comes flowing 
in!” 

But she could not rest. The clouds came up in 
crowds, “like flocks of evil birds,” the 
moaned and howled round the cottage, and seemed 
to be ever saying Donald’s words, ‘‘ When the tide 
when the tide comes flowing in—when 


wind 


comes in 
the tide comes in,” faster, slower, louder, softer, 
but ever the same words. 

Louder and rougher blew the gale, louder and 
heavier the waves dashed on the shore, and the 
poor mother, unable to sleep, rose and sat by the 
window, staring, with eyes blinded with tears, into 
the murky darkness of the night. 

“QO my boy, my boy!” she cried aloud in her 
agony. “ My little boy, with your pretty eyes; I 
shall never see them looking into mine with love 
again; the seaweed tangled in your soft, brown, 
curly hair, and your young, hardy limbs still for- 
ever, is what I shall have to call my boy ‘when 
the tide flows in.’ O Davy, Davy! why did you 
not put back when the weather looked so bad? 
He was so young—a baby a’most! O my pretty, 
pretty boy !” 

A woman in the next room, kept awake also by 
the storm, heard her wailing cry, and came in to | 
try to comfort her. 

“They’re better off, dear,” she said, “if we could 
but think so, when they’re took young. I thonght | 
I should have broken my heart when I lost my | 


wee Willie; but I know ’twere all for the best | 


| ° 
twain, 


pe 
| mighty waves, as they spent themselves on the 
| beach, sounding like peals of thunder. 


There is something! Oh, what is it the mother 


| strains her eyes to see! it is caught by a wave and 
dashed up on shore! 


Only a spar—a spar from 
some mighty ship those angry waters have rent in 
What chance for a little fisher boat? She 
toils along fighting with the wind, and stops at 
length before the town of Lynn. 

Through the noise of the waves and wind she 
A crowd of 
Her 


heart stops beating for a second, then with a wild 


hears the church-bells strike five. 
men and women are standing on the shore. 


cry she rushes in amongst them as she sees a huge 
wave toss a small form up on the shore. Donald 
has kept his tryst. The crowd stand apart a mo- 
ment, the women turning aside their white, weep- 
ing faces, and then four men come forward bearing 
crossed oars covered by a tarpaulin, and lifting the 
little burden with the sweet smile still upon the 
lips, looking as though he was only sleeping, they 
asked the now quite quiet, patient mother, “ Where 
to?” and the sad procession started. 

“God knows best,” she said, in low, quiet 
accents, to the woman who had shared her night 
vigil, pointing to the dead form laid on his own 
bed. “I have stilled my tears lest I should waken 
him from such a heavenly sleep. I shall soon go 
tohim. My boy, my darling, rest.” 

She laid the child by his father’s side, and 
patiently returned to her work. But she seldom 
spoke, only smiled a sad, sweet smile in answer to 
the neighbors’ greetings. Years passed, and Mra. 
Grahame still lived in her one little room, waiting 
hopefully and patiently for a happy re-union in 
Heaven. 


Tuink before you speak, and consider before 
you promise, 
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SACRIFICES, 
ALEB sat at the table poring over maps and 
() charts: He did not know that his mother 
watched him closer than ever as she drew 
Jael on to speak. 
“Tt appears to me,” said Mrs. Brale, “that Mr. 
Pennock is much in your thoughts lately.” 
“Ttake a great interest in him; he is new to 
the place. And I pity his youth,” Jael answered. 
“ And pity is akin to love,” said Mrs. Brale. 
Jael went on with her knitting, and soon after 
left the room, 
“JT am displeased with you, mother,” said Caleb, 


pushing the things away from him; “ you forever | 


force it upon Jael that Pennock must be of some 
account to her. What do you want her to see? I 
do not know that he pays her especial attention.” 

“T did not say hedid. But itis natural I should 
have her interests at heart.” 

“ Her interests?” 

“Yes; if I thought he cared for her, and she 
for him, you must allow it would be a good thing 
for them to marry.” 

He gave his mother an agonized look. She 
could see but one thing—Jael had grown upon 
him too strongly. Had she not to prevent this 
told him the girl’s story six months ago when he 
had come home from Europe, where she had been 
content he should go, leaving her alone? She had 


fretted under this new burden for three months, | 


until the new minister had come—and he, at her 
desire, had written to influential friends, and only 
this day had a letter reached Caleb appointing him 
to a surveying post in Russia. Yet, when she 
realized that,her son must be away from her for 


years, the pleading hope came that he might not | 


go from her unhappy—that he would not care for 
Jael. She had looked too deeply into the reasons 
why Arthur Pennock had been so willing to try 
for the appointment for Caleb, and she saw in it 
the possibility of the young divine caring for Jael 


himself and the desire to have a dangerous rival 
out of the way. Yet Caleb should never marry | 
her, for that was why she had told him her | 


story. 

In a week from this night there were great 
changes in the house. Now she noted that her 
son, although he persisted in his labors, had little 
heart in them; while Jael looked at her with a 
suspicion that was new to her—for in the thought | 
of the words of that eventful night, there awoke 
in the girl’s mind a question of, was the minister 
anything to her? When Sunday came around, 
and she saw that Caleb waited for her to go to 
church, she said: “I am not going,” and met his 
scrutiny. 

When mother and son were out of sight she | 
went out under a tree. A shadow fell athwart her, 
and Pennock was there. 


| cherish her for herself alone, Her parents—well 


you not going ?” 


there, and Caleb. There! the bell is ringing— 
you will be late.” 

She felt a pain at her heart for having put such 
a rasp in her voice. She turned away and walked 
toward the house, and Caleb started suddenly up 
before her. 

“T came back to keep you company,” he said, 
and then caught her by the arm. “ Look around,” 
he said. 

She turned and saw Pennock gazing back at her 
—he had seen Caleb join her. She bit her lip. 

“You have made him think, I waited for you— 
that I told him a falsehood,” she said. 

“ What did you tell him?” he asked. 
| And she made no answer. 

It was on the Tuesday following this that Arthur 
| Pennock, paying parochial visits, came to the 
|house. He found Caleb and his mother alone. 
He felt that he ought to ask for Jael Doom, yet he 
‘could not while Caleb Brale sat there, perhaps 
| thinking of the little scene of the Sunday previous. 
| He was leaving the house when Jael entered, 
equipped in hat and shawl, She went to him and 
placed her hand in his. 
| “I am pleased to see you,” she said, “and I 
| shall be glad if you will let me walk with you.” 
And mother and son watched the two going 
‘down the road. Caleb laughed. 
“Mother,” he said, “she is going with him to 

explain the scene on Sunday.” 

“ What scene?” she asked. 

He did not appear to hear her. 

“Do you know why she came in at the last 
minute and so boldly spoke to him?’ he said; “it 
was because she wanted me to see that she would 





, 


not be governed by me.” 

“Why should you govern her?” she asked, 
sharply. 

He stood looking down at her. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I am not going away.” 

She cried out in alarm. 

“No,” he went on, “Jael keeps me at home. 
Don’t say a word—don’t say you don’t know it. 
And that man has made her so much to me by 
taking her from me. You did wrong totell me her 
story, for it makes me cling to her more thar ever.” 

There came the time when Pennock cared for 
Jael too much to be longer silent, and when Caleb 


|forced it upon him that she was not free. Then 


he asked if this were so, and Caleb answered only : 
“If you love her you must ask my mother who 
she is,” 

“She is your cousin.” 

“No. Iam willing and anxious to marry her 
for herself,’ he answered; “I will love and 


“Tam on my way to church,” he said; “are 


“No,” she answered, coldly, Then seeing the 
wonder in his face at her tone, she said: “ Aunt is 
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her mother was aschool-friend of my mother, and, 
dying, begged a shelter for her child. I grew up 
believing her to be my mother’s niece. I loved 
her—then my mother told me the story. But 
loved the girl—I will take her to me and wipe out 
all shame in the honest name I can give her. Will 
you do as much ?” 

The minister turned away white and trembling. 

“Your are a coward to tell me this,” he said. 
“T do love the girl—I am not crazed and passion- 
ate as you are, and although I may never marry 
her, because of her parents, I shall love her all 
my life.” 

And Caleb Brale never hated himself so much 
as when he had told the secret of Jael’s birth. He 
went home and told his mother what he had done. 
She had not a word to say; but she now hated the 
girl for coming between her and her son. 

In a week came a letter from Pennock. 

“T have wrestled with myself,” itsaid, “TI have 
starved my spirit; yet if I think Jael Doom loves 


me I will ask her to marry me before the whole | 


world.” 


Caleb Brale needed but this to make him more | 


than dangerous. When he read the letter he was a 


madman; what his mother had feared for years | 
Mother and son spoke not for | 


seemed imminent. 
days now, and she read a horror in his eyes. She 
went to church on the Sunday following the receipt 


of this letter, and she waited for the minister. She | 


led him to the wood hard by. 

“ My son has your letter,” she said. “ Have you 
said anything to Jael ?” 

“No,” he answered, “T shall say nothing until 
your son has spoken; he knew her first.” 

“T do not understand such reasoning,” she 
said; “but I want to warn you—there is murder 
in my son—he will kill you!” 

‘‘He can only kill my body—although I shall 
try to prevent him.” 

“But think of me, his mother. 


disciple of that Christ who gave up the world, who | 


died for it. Give up this girl !” 

“ Does she love your son ?” 

“That is not to the point; give her up, that is 
your sacrifice for God’s sake.” 

“¢ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination 
to the Lord.’ I should sin in doing what you ask 
me to do, for I love Jael Doom next to God.” 

“ Listen to me,” she said ; “ Chriet calls upon us 
to make sacrifices—my life has beenone. Do you 
hold you life more than mine ?” 

“My life I am willing to sacrifice for God.” 

“For one of God’s creatures, as Christ did ?” 

“T could not save a creature’s soul through my 
life.” 

“ Listen,” she went on, passionately ; “ my hus- 
band’s father loved a woman who deceived him. 
He married another woman and died a maniac. 
His child was my husband. I loved my husband 


You are a| 


years before I married him, and when he came t, 
me and asked me to marry him J gladly accepted 
him. Shortly before our marriage his mother told 
me the story of his father’s life and death. She 
also told me that her son, my lover, loved a gir| 
who had rejected him before he came to me, and 
she believed he loved her still. I had been wai; 
ing years for his love. Could I give him up now 
that he had come to me? Was it not possible | 
should curse the girl who had rejected him, and 
vow to become such a loving companion that iy 
time he would forget her and cling to me? Tha 
he had asked me to marry him was sufficient. | 
married him. It did not take long for me to dis. 
cover that I was an unloved wife. He met the 
woman he loved, and he tried to kill her; he came 
| home and told me this, and from that time fort! 
My child was born. 

yas the keeper of my husband; then he 
I came from places that knew me, places | 





For ten 


| 
| he was a madman. 
| years | 


died, 
loved, and sought a home where I was a stranger 
and my child should be raised 
| people who knew nothing of the past. For twenty 
years I have watched my son from this place; | 
have been separated from him so that he might be 
better, for you see what a moody woman I am. | 
have used all my substance to keep him at peace 


where among 


| with himself. I have been content to live alone 
'to see him but seldom. Have I been a willing 
sacrifice acceptable to the Lord? That is not al 
| I have made other sacrifices. I know my son ha 
| told you of Jael Doow. Was it nothing for met 
| pity the woman who had love given her, but wh: 
She 
| spoke of a secret marriage, which was not proved 
—why should she not lie to make her love blame- 
less? I had loved but never been loved, and my 
| whole life had been a lie to hide my loneliness. | 
took the child to bring her up freed from blot and 
reproach ; I did this that God might see I meant 
to do well even though I had argued so wrongly 


| died because of the blemish attached to it? 


as to marry a man who did not love me according 
|to holy meaning. I have treated the girl as my 
own; I have told her she had my blood in her 
veins, for I feared the truth would curse her. | 
found that my son loved her. Was it not likely 
that I should try to prevent this? This is why | 
appealed to you once before and got the commis- 
sion for Russia forhim. But when I saw that you 
were negatively against him, and that I could, 
day by day, lately see traces of his father’s curs 
and his father’s father’s curse upon him, was it no 
| sacrifice that I should be willing for him to marry 
| this girl? Was it no sacrifice for me to alienate 
him from me for the sake of Jael Doom, the gir! 
| whose parents were as they were? See me, see 
| me; I am a weak old woman—I kneel to you, # 
may God see; I pray to you, as may God hear, 
that you make me not the mother of a madman, 
that you cause me not to forget God, because at 
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SACRIFICES. 








times I think He forgets me—for I have tried to 
do the best I could all my life. Do not say that I 
sacrifice the girl—love for love is healthy offer- 
ing; and she will love, if she does not now. I 
want you to give her up; I want you to prevail 
upon her to listen to my son; I want—” 

He helped her to rise, and made her lean upon 
him. 

“T will do what I can,” he said. 

“You can do what you will,” she returned. 

“Q woman!” he cried, And then he raised his 
yoice: “O Christ, help me! for I am helpless as 
this woman |” 

He led her out into the road. 

‘Will you promise me?” she persisted. 

“{ will do what I can,” he answered, 

“You can do what you will.” 

“No man can do that—only so much as in him 


“You can do more; you should do more; you 
ire Christ’s disciple; what you can do is what you 
will You cannot refuse to sacrifice your wishes?” 

“T will do what I can,” he said, shuddering. 

“May I tell Caleb that you give herup? I am 
afraid to tell him you will ask her to listen to 
him.” 

“Gol!go! ‘Get thee behind me,’” he said. 

When he left the place, a shadow stole before 
him—it was Caleb Brale. The minister dashed 
his hand before his eyes. “Have I conquered, 
and that man hearing and seeing me?” he groaned. 

The next morning he walked abroad in the 
teeming land, and noted how the passed summer 
was a sacrifice to the summer coming—how nature 
sacrificed her products of one year for the good of 
those of another—how the highest mountain, the 
tiniest leaf, all gradually dissolved for other and 
newer things that called for their places. He met 
Jael; he saw the glad light leap into her eyes 
when she saw him. Could he not put it off till 
another day, when she was not so happy at seeing 
him? No. 

“Jael Doom,” he said, “I saw Mrs, Brale yes- 
terday. She is anxious about her son.” 

She looked at him questioningly. 

“He thinks most gently of you,” he went on, 
recklessly, “and his mother seems to think that I 
might do good by asking you to think kindly of 
him. I advise it.” 

He hated himself for the vulgarity of his mode, 
but it was the best he could do. She moved 
away. 

“Stop, oh, stop!” he cried. 

She halted and looked back at him. 

“I—oh, I trust you ure not offended with my 
officiousness,” he said. 

She went on her way without a word. When 
she reached the house her heart seemed bursting ; 
she went to her room too broken for any one to 
see. She came down to the parlor after awhile. 





“Aunt,” she said, “do you wish me to marry 
Caleb ?” , 

She was not prepared for the stormy sobs. 

“Not in that way,” cried Mrs. Brale; “not in 
that way. Love him, love him, or let him die.” 

“TI understand many things since this morning,” 
said Jael. “I will marry Caleb if he cares to 
| take me.” 

“ Not asa sacrifice, child—you shall not be one.” 

“Suppose I am worthless to myself—would it 
be a sacrifice to give away that which is nothing 
| to me ag 
“You must be something to yourself, then, or 
| you are not fit for Caleb’s acceptance.” 

“T shall wait for Caleb,” said Jael. 

Now Caleb had left the house early in the morn- 
ing, and had not returned up to now. This in 
itself, fearing all things, was enough to make his 
mother wonder if she were forsaken of God and 
man. All day he came not. But as darkness 
drew on they saw him coming up the road. 

“Don’t make a light, mother,” he said, enter- 
ing; “and I have something to say.” Then, with- 
out waiting, said: “I was near you and Pennock 
in the wood yesterday. I heard everything.” 

His mother cried out, and he went to her. 

“Never mind,” he said; “it cannot affect me 
now. I believe I have been crazed. Here, Jael, 
throw this in the fire.” 

He held something out in the darkness, and she 
arose and took a pistol from him. 

“1 watched for Pennock yesterday,” he went on. 
“Tt was good for him and me that you were with 
him, mother. I saw him with Jael this morning, 
and I heard what he said. Mother, a man is only 
a man, be he a minister of Christ’s gospel or the 
veriest blasphemer in the slums; you should not 
tempt him to try to be more than a man ; it is hate- 
ful to God. I shall accept the Russian position.” 

His mother was crying on his shoulder. 

After a momentary pause he said: “I have no 
right to marry, even though I should wish to, with 
an hereditary blemish. Tell Jael about it after I 
have gone, mother. I think I have conquered— 
that is enough. And, Jael, forgive me.” 

There was silence for a long time now, and the 
clock struck the hour. He arose. 

“T am going to Pennock,” he said. 

When he entered to Arthur Pennock, “ Forgive 
me,” he said, and held out his hand. 

“ Forgive you!” cried the young minister, upon 
whose face were wild traces ; rather you should for- 
| give me for coming to this place.” 
| “Nay,” said Caleb Brale, “nay. I heard my 
|mother and you yesterday. I should thank you 
for showing me myself. And besides, Jael loves 
you—I have seen it from the first ; believe me, she 
does love you, and you alone. More than this, 
since | heard my mother speaking with you yes- 
terday, I have been busy. My mother never told 
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me of the secret marriage—she never believed in | fervently for the man. 


I have been at work most of to-day 
I have found the man who mar- 
Now come with 


it, she told you. 
finding proofs, 
Jael’s father and mother. 
me home.” 

And so he led the pale minister home. And 
there the light was bright, and there was Jael. 

“ Jael,” said Caleb, “ will you not welcome Mr. 
Pennock ?” 

“Wait,” said the minister, “I must bide my 
time. You have made me welcome to your home; 
| hope you have made me welcome unto God.” 

He fell upon his knees and prayed long and 


ried 
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While he prayed, Caleb 
arose and led his mother from the room, Whey 
Arthur Pennock arose he looked around and gay 
only Jael. 

“T am better able henceforth to lead my flock’ 
he said. ‘ What more can the world vouchsaf 
me? What more comes to me from the abundang 
of God ?” 

She came to him, still with bowed head, and 
placed her hand in his. 

“ Hark!’ he said. And they listened and heard 
the sound of Caleb’s voice as he comforted }j: 
mother. Ropert C. Meyers 





THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


T is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear ; 
For, hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 
And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest ; 


| 





And I should know if it beat right, 
I’d clasp it round so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace, 
And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom 
With her laughter or her sighs; 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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CARE OF THE EYESIGHT. 


very much depends on the general health of | 


" preservation of the eyesight, in most cases, 


the body. Wesay in most cases, as peculiar 
injuries or organic derangements require scientific 


treatment, which, obtained in time, generally effects | 


the preservation or restoration of that most pre- 
cious blessing, a good eyesight. Where, however, 


no organic disease exists, the preservation of clear | 


and easy vision may be aided by a few plain and 
simple rules, The most important matter is that 
of diet. In this, what to avoid is of much more 
consequence than what to eat or drink. A vitiated 
state of the blood is felt throughout the system, 
but very commonly shown by inflammation of the 
eyes. This is more particularly the case in regard 
to young children. Indulgence in such things as 
cakes, unripe fruit and sweetstuff vitiate the blood, 
impair the digestive organs and impoverish the 
system. The effects are often seen in weakly chil- 
dren in affections of the eyes. In many cases it 
is not the eye that is injured, but the eyelids and 
eyelashes. Redness, inflammation and eruptions 
afllict the tender covering of the eye, and render 
the life of the little sufferer a burden. The appli- 
cation of salve and lotion is in most cases a poor 
and failing expedient. The only certain remedy 
is to purify the blood by a persistent course of 
pure diet, in which all that is inflammatory or 
difficult of digestion should be shunned as poison. 
To allay irritation, a gentle application of Ivke- 
warm water will do much, but more will b «c- 
complished by light rice-milk puddings, a little 
well-cooked meat and abstinence from all alcoholic 
drinks. Severe inflammation will not disappear 
under two or three weeks’ careful treatmeat. With 
this latter, obdurate cases often succumb. 

The eyes are most commonly injured by exces- 
sive effort or straining the sight, as it is termed. 
This is done by gazing too long on dazzling 
objects, No one can look at the sun unless through 
a fog or a darkened glass, without paining the eye. 
If such a course were persisted in, blindness would 
inevitably follow. The eye, however, quickly re- 
sents this extreme ill-usage, but does not so readily 
revolt from being exposed to the direct glare of 
gas or other strong lights. To keep the eye, how- 
ever, fixed in gazing on the direct light of a flame 
of gas, oil or other strong light is most injurious. 
This injury is avoided by subjecting the eye to re- 
flected instead of direct light. The impinging 
force of the rays is thus avoided, and the light, 
however powerful, is seldom hurtful when it meets 
the eye by reflection. A bright light on a book 
will not hurt the eye unless the book be turned in 
a particular angle to dazzle the eye; indeed, the 
sight is more often strained by insufficient light 
than the excess of it. 
ful not to attempt to read in the twilight or by a 


Here, again, care is need- | 


dull and insufficient artificial light. If much 
reading be desirable, let the eye have a period of 
rest during twilight, and the period of rest will be 
repaid by recruited strength. No organ of the 
body can be strained with less danger than the 
|eye. No part of the body is so sensitive, not to 
the influence of pain—for to that the eye is nearly 
insensible—but to the action of light. If the eye 
| be overworked it must rest, or it will be unable to 
continue to perform its functions. 

Sitting awake in a darkened room or under the 
shadow of trees in summer-time, is most grateful 
and refreshing to the eye. Sleep is of course need- 
ful to the eyesight as well as to the bodily health 
in general, but an occasional period of rest in the 
way we have pointed out is as grateful to the eye 
as half an hour’s rest on a shady seat to the feet 
of the weary traveler. The muscles and limbs 
call for several portions of rest during the labors 
of the day. The eye also enjoys and is benefited 
by cessation from exertion and being exposed to 
the influence of strong light. Hence quiet colors 
and neutral tints are grateful to an eyesight which 
tires of strong, bright colors, especially those of 
‘red and yellow. The use of glasses almost re- 
| quires medical advice. Most foolish isthe resort to 
| the foppish eyeglass or “spectacles” unless needed. 
| To repair to these things before they are required 
is like dram-drinking, dangerous and poisonous. 
When, however, by age or organic peculiarities, the 
| eyes are incapable of the easy performance of their 
function, glasses are most advisable. For the 
| selection of these, the services of the skilled opti- 
cian should never be dispensed with. A slight 
increase or diminution of power is of extreme im- 
portance in securing the easy action of the eye. 
A crack or defect in a glass or an inequality of 
one of them, will in time cause permanent injury 
to the sight. 





A Frencu physician called on one of his patients, 
a lady, who was complaining of headache and 
general prostration. “ I’1l tell you what’s the matter 
with you, madam,” he said, promptly; “ it’s that 
American stove vou have over there. Those coal- 
burning stoves are reservoirs of poison—the dead- 
| liest things in the world.” “ But that stove cost me 
| one hundred francs!” protested the lady. “Never 
mind that; better lose any amount of money than 
| your life. Ill tell you what I’ll do; I’ll give you 
twenty-five francs for it, and find some way of get- 
| ting rid of the pernicious object.” The lady con- 
| sented, and the doctor removed the stove. A few 
| days later the patient, who thought of changing 
| her residence, went out to inspect a suite of rooms, 
and the first thing that met her gaze was the stove. 
|“ Who lives here?” she asked of the servant, who 
| was showing her over the rooms. “ Madame A., 
| madame,” said the servant, respectfully—‘ Dr. 
B.’s. mother-in-law.” 
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HICH shall I burn? 
W less all, 
Poor faded letters of the buried past? 
Voices long silent through the gloaming call, 
Long-vanished forms crowd round me thick and 
fast ; 
These locks of hair, crushed leaves and withered 
flowers, 


Bear me a message from 


Oh, are they worth- 


departed hours. 





Who traced these lines, that I should fondly kiss 
The crumbling page where the dear fingers 
lay? 
Oh, shall I never, never cease to miss 
That loving hand now mouldering in the 
clay ? 
The dear caressing hand, that even now 
Could soothe the anguish from this aching brow. 


| 


Come, mother darling, for I fain would speak 
To thy blest spirit in this gathering gloom ; 
Come, let me feel thy breath blow on my cheek, 

Whisper of hope to the few flowers that bloom 
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In the bleak desert of my cheerless life, 
Timidly smiling ’mid its care and strife. 


Come, mother, come, for, oh, my grief-torsed 
heart 
Never again a lasting peace shall know, 
Till thy fond fingers from my temples part 
The once-loved locks they fondled long ago; 
Until thy saintly eyes gaze into mine, 
While thie lone heart sweet converse holds with 
thine. 
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Tell me, my mother, of that heavenly shore, 
Where the destroyer, Death, hath never trod ; 
Hover thou near me, that my soul may soar 
On faith’s white pinions to the throne of God, 
Where all His shining glory I may see, 
For, O blest spirit, I am part of thee! 


Wildly I clasp it to my throbbing breast, 
This crumbling letter of the long ago ; 

And though they tell me thou art wholly blest, 
I only feel that thou art lying low, 

Until my weary spirit, steeped in bliss, 
Feels in the hour of prayer thy spirit’s kiss. 
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GWEN’S 


“A birthday offering to my darling girl” — 

Ah, tender words, tear-blurred and dim with 

dust ! 

Some withered lilac flowers, a dear gray curl, 

A child’s wee battered thimble, red with rust; 
Of all earth’s treasures these are mine alone, 
The only jewels that I care to own. 

FANNY FoRRESTER. 


OLD LETTERS. 


HERE they lie before me, this yellow, time- 

worn packet of letters. These, the first that 

my eyes rest upon, were addressed to me by 
a young cousin who left his home among the New 
England hills to make a name and fortune in 
other and distant lands. As I read them over, my 
heart grows heavy, and my eyes dim with tears, | 
vhen 1 think of the high hopes, the ardent aspira- | 
tions, the eager yearnings for success, which were | 
never realized, For he is dead. 





But not in that | 
foreign land doth he lie; no, his remains have | 
found a resting-place in his native village, but a 
few rod’s distant fiom his boyhood’s home, where | 
the shadow of the church-spire falls upon his | 
grave. | 
This package, tied with a blue ribbon, bears the | 
familiar handwriting of a beloved schoolmate. It 
issaid that school-girl friendships are transitory 
and fleeting, that they will not bear the strain of 
riper years and adverse circumstances. But such 
a friendship was not ours. It began in early 
youth, and continued unbroken for a long series 
of years, and all that one human heart can be to 
another she was tome. For her love never failed 
me; and how sadly I miss her now, when her | 
chair is vacant and her voice is stilled in death. 
And this dainty, delicate chirography, with the 
vords half-tender, half-mirthful—these were the 
gift of one whose genius has made her famous in 
the world of art. How well I remember the small 
head crowned with sunny curls, and the bright, 
dark eyes with their changeful lights and shadows, 


| 
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as the home news is told to the one who is far 
away. 

Keader, who may peruse these lines of mine, if 
there is a member of your family absent from the 
family circle, write to them, wrife often, loving, 
cheerful letters. Many a youth whose feet have 
trod the downward pathway, might have been 
saved had friends at home taken in him the loving 
interest they should, and sent him often affection- 
ate letters of inquiry and interest in his pursuits 
and pleasures. 

But the ehadows of evening are falling, and 1 
can read no more, therefure 


I gather them up with many a sigh, 
Each one is a memory dear 
Of friends who have loved and trusted me 
Along life’s pathway here. 
EmiLy SANBORN. 





GWEN’S LOVER. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

ERHAPS you have never heard of Mr. David 
Owen, of Carmarthenshire, but he was a great 
preacher among our people. He was a good 

man, and a kind of witty man, too, but not very 
observant: or folks thought he was not, at any 
rate. Mrs. Owen was dead, and there was one girl, 
who lived at home with her father, and looked 
after his house; just the prettiest girl in all the 
neighborhood ; and good, too, I believe. Anyhow, 
the worst that could be said of her was that she 
was rather too much inclined to think a great deal 


| of her own beauty. 


Her name was Winifred; at least that is the 
English of it—for, you see, all the people about 
them spoke Welsh, and, of course, the names of 
the children were Welsh. Butshe wasalways called 
Gwen; and Gwen was thought much of both for 
her prettiness and because Mr. Owen was the 
minister, and so much respected. 

There was a young man lived not far from Mr. 








lt is several years since we were students together | 
in B—— Seminary ; yet to her it must seem but | 
ashort period, for 
“ Noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers.” 


And still another package comes to view. These | 
are the letters of a dearly beloved teacher, who | 
long ago went to India to engage in the missionary | 
work. In that foreign land she is toiling to-day, | 
giving the whole strength of her noble woman- 
hood to the sacred cause of Christ. Peace and | 
happiness dwell ever with thee; and may the light 
of His love strengthen and guide thee, dear coun- | 
selor of my youth. 

And here are the letters from home—letters 
whose subjects change rapidly from grave to gay, 

VOL, XLIX.—15. 


Owen’s who fell in love with Gwen, as a good many 
had done before him; and she for some reason or 
other—I am not wise in the ways of girls, and I 
don’t know what it might be—was more good- 
natured to William Morgan than she had been to 
the others, and let him come about her more than 
anybody had done before. He was a handsome 
young fellow, the son of a farmer, and would have 
been a good enough match, if he had not been 
wild. But, as it was, all the neighbors knew that 
he was not at al! fit for the minister’s daughter, 
and very soon a great deal of talk arose about 
their being seen together, and his going to the 
house when Mr. Owen was likely to be out of the 
way. 

At last, one of the neighbors got hold of Mr. 
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Owen one day, and boldly attacked him upon the 
subject 

“ Keep an eye upon Gwen, Mr. Owen,” said she, 
“and don’t let her be encouraging that good-for- 
nothing 

And then another came another day, and he 
anid: “I hear that young vagabond is after Gwen, 
Mr. Owen.” 

And when they had begun they went on, till 
Mr. Owen heard enough of Gwen and her sweet- 
heart, you may be sure. 

But the queer thing was that he seemed to take 
no notice of them all, He never answered, good 
or bad, when they spoke to him, and he never said 
a word to Gwen. Every other day the young man 
would be at the house, but he either came when 
Mr. Owen was away visiting or else at night, when 
everybody but Gwen was gone to bed. 

You see 


people were courting, for the young man to 


it used to be the custom, when two 
young 
go to see his sweetheart pretty late in the evening, 
ao that they could have a little bit of talk com- 
fortably by the kitchen fire after the others were 
gone away. The only thing that was wrong about 
(iwen’s lover was that she did not say anything to 
her father about his coming. 

Well, one evening, when the nights were begin- 
ning to get pretty cold, Mr. Owen went up-stairs 
as usual; and whether he went to a little study he 
had, or whether he went to bed, Gwen did not 
know and did not care. She knew he would cer 
tainly not come down again that night; and ac- 
cordingly she opened the door and let in her sweet- 
heart to spend an hour with her. 

He chilled with having 
longer than usual for her, so she drew up a settle 
with a high back close to the fire, and they sat 


I do 


was rather waited 


down very comfortably and began to talk. 


not know what they talked about; but so absorb- | 
ing was the nature of their conversation, that they | 


never heard or saw anything, till all of a sudden 
Mr. Owen looked over the top of the high back 
of the settle, and said: “Good-evening, my young 
friend; I am very glad to see you.” 

Gwen jumped up in a great hurry; William 
Morgan’s arm remained stretched out for all the 
world as if it had been round her waist; and Mr. 
Owen came round the settle to the hearth. 

“Tt is a long time since I saw you,” he went on, 
quite cheerfully and pleasantly; “a long time; 
and I should like very much to have a little talk 
with you. Will you come up-stairs with me to my 
study? I am very glad to see you here to-night.” 

The young man looked at Gwen, and Gwen 
looked at him, but they neither of them dared to 
say a word. Mr. Owen turned round and led the 
way up-stairs,and as the young man followed 
him, Gwen gave him a little encouraging nod, 
just as much as to say, “I'll wait here for you till 


you come back.” 
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Mr. Owen walked slowly up the stairs and into 
his study, and Gwen’s sweetheart went after hin 
very much puzzled what was going to happen nex: 
There was no fire up-stairs, but there was a candle 
burning, and the big Bible open, with Mr. Owen’, 
spectacles lying on it as if he had been reading 

| and the big chair a little pushed back from the 
| table, as he had pushed it when he got up an 
| came down into the kitchen so unexpectedly, 

“Take a seat,” he said, giving the young ma 
achair. “It would be a great pleasure to met 

ies you here oftener, and to have a little reading 
| together. But at any rate, we will take this oppor 
}tunity. I’ll read a chapter and expound a litt) 
| a8 we go on,” 

| “But, Mr. Owen,” said the young man, “is not 
it getting late, please ?”’ 

Mr. Owen was turning over the leaves mean 
time, and did not seem to hear him at all. It was 
a big old Bible, with a black binding and meta 
clasps, and with the Apocrypha in it. Perhays 
you mayn’t have read the Apocrypha—so I may 
as well tell you that it contains some very long 
chapters-—particularly in the first book of Ma 

| cabees, where they are mostly over sixty verses 
| The second, for instance, is seventy, and the tent! 
| eighty-nine verses long, and all about the wars o/ 
the Jews, 

Mr. Owen turned and turned, till he got wha 
he wanted, and then he settled himself in hi 
chair and looked the 
Gwen's sweetheart. 

“ Here it is,” he said 
the second chapter of the book of Maccabees.” 

“Mr. Owen, I am sure it is getting late, sir,” 


in friendliest manner at 


“We will begin wit! 


the young man ventured to say again. 
But Mr. Owen only answered: “The second 
and began to read, 


chapter of first Maccabees,” 

The light was not good, and the minister rea 
slowly. When he came to a full stop, he leaned 
back in his chair, took off his spectacles, and ex 
| pounded what he had read. Then he went on 
again as far as the next full stop, and then he ex- 
| pounded again. 

The young man began to wonder how long it 
would take to get through the chapter, and he 
But 
you see, he never came to chapel, and he had not 
the very least idea what Mr. Owen, when he 


| liked, could do in the way of exposition; and 


thought half an hour would surely do it. 


| time went on, and it was amazing how long they 
| were in getting to the twentieth verse. Before they 
did that he had begun to wonder whether Gwen 
would wait for him. “Perhaps she will go to 
| sleep by the fire,” he thought to himself—“ or will 

she get tired of being there alone, and go to bed ?” 
| He kept listening for any movement in the 
| house, and when they were nearly half through 
| the chapter, he heard a step on the stairs, “That's 
| Gwen,” he said to himself again, and it was all 
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he could do to keep from saying it aloud. The| “’m very glad to have seen you,” Mr. Owen 
step went on very slowly; it even stopped for aj called after him. “Come again, whenever you 


moment outside the study; but after that it went | like.” 


on again, and then there was the sound of a Seer That is all the story ; because, you see, he never 
did come again. And that was the way Mr 

he should see no more of Gwen that night. | David Owen got rid of Gwen's sweetheart. 
All the while Mr. Owen kept going on reading 


and explaining, and looking at the young man 


shutting with a little bit of a bang, and he knew 
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now and then to see that he was awake. And the | cee 

cock struck for the second time, and then the} N one occasion, when Dr. Buckland, George 
candle vegan to burn low, and Gwen's sweetheart Stephenson and Sir William Follett were on 
thought to himself: “It won’t be long now till the | a visit to Sir Robert Peel, the party had just 


candle goes out, and then he must stop.” But} returned from church, and were standing together 
presently, when he was giving the explanation of| on the terrace near the hall, when they observed 
wmething that was harder than usual, Mr. Owen| in the distance a railway train flashing along, 
perceived that the candle was almost gone, so he | throwing behind it a long line of white steam. 

gat turned round in his chair and opened a cup-| “Now, Buckland,” said Mr. Stephenson, “I 
board that was within reach of his hand, There} have a poser for you. Can you tell me what is the 
was another candle, all ready, and he brought it power that is driving that train?” 

wt and lighted it, and blew out the short bit with-| “ Well,” said the doctor, “I suppose it is one of 
out ever making a single gap in his exposition. your big engines.” 


. | . a" 
And then the young man did not know what to “ But what drives the engine?” 


think, | “Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle driver !” 
You see there was hardly another minister in| ‘ What do you say to the light of the sun?” 

Wales that was as clever at expounding as Mr.| “ How can that be?” asked the doctor. 

Owen. I have known him preach from one text| “It is nothing else,” said the engineer; “ it is 


for more than two hours; so, of course, when he | light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands. 
had got seventy verses to talk about he could not| of years—light absorbed by plants and vegetables 
be expected to be at any loss. He was used to| being necessary for the condensation of carbon 
‘iting up at night, too, and did not seem to see| during the process of their growth, if it be not 
how Gwen's sweetheart was getting so tired he| carbon in another form—and now, after being 
could hardly keep upright on his chair. | buried in the earth for long ages in fields of coal, 

But, however, there is an end to everything. | that latent light is again brought forth and liber- 
lhe end of the chapter did come nearer and nearer uted—made to work, as in that locomotive, for 
Jowly, and still the nearer it came the more Mr. | great human purposes.’ 
Qwen had tg say. The clock struck again, and| Like a flash of light it illuminated in an instant 


then a cock, that had made some mistake about | an entire field of science. 
ihe time, began to crow. | At # meeting of the British Scientific Associa- 
It was getting colder every minute, and there | tion, Sir D. Brewster exhibited a piece of chal- 
was not the least hope of the second candle burn-| cedony, in which a minute landscape could be 
og out. Mr. Owen seemed as fresh as when he| seen, If kept in total darkness for four hours, this 
vegan, and just as friendly and cheerful. The marvelous picture vanished, but reappeared as 
room began to get hazy ; the candle seemed to have a vivid as ever on ten minutes’ exposure to the sun- 
halo round it, like the one the moon has sometimes. | light; proving that not only could a design be 
Mr, Owen seemed to be a long way off, or talking | mysteriously insinuated into the interior of the 
through a blanket. Sometimes he went out of| mineral, but that light could be stored up therein. 
right altogether, and sometimes he looked like | and produced at will. 
Merlin, or some old enchanter sitting there saying - - 
spella out of his big black book. “ALL Work.”—The woman who fancies she ie 
Well, he did stop at last; and he had hardly got | doing the best for her family by cultivating only 
the last words out of his mouth, and shut to the| what she imagines to be useful, who ‘nsists on duty 
ieavy book-cover with a bang, when the young | and leaves no room for pleasure, who would banish 
wan jumped up in a hurry. flowers because of the litter, and thinks all time 
“Are you going?” says Mr. Owen. “ Well,| wasted that is not devoted to work in some shape, 
perhaps it is time, Come again as soon as you | is unsuccessful even in her own aim. In robbing 
an, my young friend, and then we'll read the| her children of the natural pleasures of youth, she 
ath chapter of the same book.” makes them less useful members of society. Hup- 
“Good-night, Mr. Owen,” cried Gwen's sweet- | piness is necessary to human welfare; and no one 
ieart, as he hurried down the stairs. “Good-/| can be really happy without tasting of the beauty 
night, and much obliged.” of life in some at least of its many forms. 





























ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


TO THE RIGHT. “Tf I could only have been a student my full 
time, instead of being compelled to teach for bread 

T was a wild night. The storm had been | and study nights to keep ahead of my classes, hoy 

gathering for twenty-four hours, and at length | joyfully I could have worked; but it is grinding 
had summoned its full force in what seemed a | to crowd myself on at this rate, all for the want of 
mad carnival of elemental forces, filthy lucre.” 

But the minister sat in his study, knitting his However, duty and honor toward one who had 
orow over book-reviews he was writing, by means | loaned him money at interest for a partial course 
of which to eke out his slender salary. His sick | of study, pointed to the mastery of the problem 
child moaned in the room below, where the tired | and he bent again to bring a new method to bea; 
mother sought to soothe its pain. But the MS. | upon its solution, till at length he pushed away the 
must be mailed early in the morning, and the} book. 
father could not drop his pen, though brain and “There, I can state that as clear as crystal to. 
heart were sorely taxed. His responsibility in | morrow, and even Ned Phelps shall say it’s lucid !" 


providing for his dear ones pointed to the com- | and he rose from his chair triumphant, 


pletion of the task. 

A delicate woman at the same hour, in the house Further on up the winding street, lights ehone 
under the maples, just at the bend of the road,| out glimmeringly from deep back beneath the 
wearily plied her needle. A moment she paused | larches of the beautiful grounds, and the vines 
and pressed her hand to her side, where the sharp | tossed their liberated sprays above the library 
pain was felt. Then suddenly her face brightened, | window of the luxurious home of the Howards 
and she spoke to the beautiful young girl who sat | whose family name had for two generations been 
on the other side of the table busy with her| inseparably connected with the growth of 
books aristocratic old town 

“T shall have enough silk after all,” she said.| The couchant lions seemed on guard agains 
“T have thought of a pattern I can cut that will | even the elements themselves. The sound 
be far more graceful and take less material. The | voices within mingled with the rush of the storm 
proportion will be perfect, and Miss Howard will | without, 
be delighted, I know.” “You do not care particularly whether th 

“QO mamma!” said her daughter, looking up| gnide-board is handsome or not, if it points the 








from her geometry with disturbed tone and ex way clearly, do you?’ Kate Southern was saying 
pression of countenance, “what do we core what| with a look of brightness on her face that Was 
Miss Howard likes? She has everything; and happier than a smile. 

you, w ho are in every way her superior, in birth, | ‘The speaker was a slight, graceful woman, ins 





in talent, in person and in goodness, toil so, and plain black dress; her manner was that of readi 
on short notices, to make her dresses at the low | ness, decision, energy, with a restful yet animate: 
prices she pays, just because papa’s investments | expression of countenance that was in direct con 
were a failure and he died before he could retrieve | trast to the flower-like, unconscious beauty of her 
them. It is unjust that you should work so; and | companion, whose whole contour spoke inertia 

a wind like this always tires your nerves so and| “J do not understand your meaning,” responded 
makes you restless, in sympathy with itself. Yet} Rose Howard. 

you sit so still in that stiff, hard chair at work ! “IT put a simple question, that was all,” 

I suppose Miss Howard is cutting the leaves of the| Kate. “ If you were traveling a difficult, danger 
last new maguzine, and sitting at ease in her velvet | ous and intersecting road between pitfalls, you 
easy-chair. It is unjust!’ and a tide of color would be glad to see and follow the guide-board: 
swept over the young girl’s impassioned face, and | would you not, even if they were not attractive ir 


tears sprung to her eyes. | appearance, and although they might be battered 
“ My child, we are to do good to all as we have | and weather-stained, and arbitrary, pointing ¢ 
opportunity; and if I can serve Miss Howard by rough roads? You would hail them joyfully, and 
eo.nomizing material which would be hard to| follow their guidance, would you not, if you were 
match, and by delighting her with a beautiful | sure they led to the desired destination ?” 
garment, | am glad of the privilege,” said the | “Why, of course—especially such a night 
sweet-yoiced lady; but a little sigh followed the | this,” and the speaker gave a little mimic shudder, 
words, nevertheless. The need of means for the| and glanced apprehensively toward the curtained 
education of her fatherless daughter pointed to the | window as she spoke 
continuation of her work, however, and the mother A brief silence fell upon the two friends as they 
resumed her needle. sat before the glowing grate. The wind soughed 
A teacher sat in his cheerless room carefully | through the pines, and sleet dashed against th 
working out a difficult problem that he must window-panes, as after comparative lull the storm 
demonstrate before his class to-morrow. began gathering new momentum, The canary 
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TO THE RIGHT. 218 
moved uneasily, and tucked its head more closely | “Tlow you have been deceiving us, while we all 
under its wing. | thought you meek, and modest, and unpretentious 

| as the violets of the wood. But are you not hum- 


“Perhaps [ am obtuse,” said Rose Howard, | 
darting up from the depths of the easy-chair | bugging yourself as well asus? Is it not a mild 
wheeled up in the fireside brightness in the library | form of lunacy—but lunacy nevertheless—to im- 
corner, where Mamie’s ivy sent out wandering | agine that you can win wealth and power in your 
tendrils from the bay-window. “ But, really, 1 | present vocation and at your present prices, and 
don’t comprehend what you mean by your guide- | while you sit up nights to turn and make over old 
board proposition ” dresses, and give away all the remuneration you 

Rose Howard was a beautiful woman. From | receive to the needs of your immediate domestic 
the glossy waves of soft brown hair, and the collar | circle? Don’t you think you are a little demented, 
daintily fastened at the swan-like throat, down to | Kate, in vour ideas with regard to the relation be- 
the tiny slipper that peeped from beneath the folds | tween cause and effect? Moreover, you have so 
of her faultless dress, everything bespoke freshness, | much affection for the church, have you no re- 
fitness and elegance. The two were entirely differ- | ligious scruples in thirsting so for wealth and 
ent types of women. Rose Howard was like a| power? I don’t wonder, dear, that you are tired, 
cactus ora lily bloom; Kate Southern like the | and long for ease; and of course wealth is a means 
woodland maiden-hair and ferns with sunlight on to it. But I wouldn’t have supposed you so ambi- 
them, tious,” 

The two had been classmates. Kate Southern Kate Southern emiled. “ Ease, wealth and 
was now the music teacher of Rose Howard’s | power are what I seek, dear Rose, and I have no 
younger sister, Grace. When the lesson closed, | religious scruples in following the guide-boards 
Kate had been detained for the night, with the | that point the way. Ease and power in service to 
promise of being sent in the carriage to her next | others; wealth in gain of faculty and in perception 
scholar in the morning. of the true and beautiful, which is another name 

“I did not mean to be obscure, Rose. You for the Divine. Love for truth and for good, 
were pitying me, you know. You said you were | which I gain and increase while laboring for it, 
« sorry that I had to go out in the cold and | gathers compound interest all the time, and is my 
“orms from door to door as a music teacher, while | ever-increasing capital.” 

Cousin Lou and the rest rode in their carriage| A perplexed look, with a shade of incredulity in 
even in the sunshine, and did nothing more labori- | it, flitted over Rose Howard's face. 

ua than attend to callers and practice new duets. “Do you mean you love to do such drudgery ? 
You said you often felt so sorry that I had to go| You used to like easy times, and a sheltered 

ut and earn my bread.” corner, and pretty things, as well as anybody I 

“I know I said so, Kate, and you went off into | ever knew.” 

a presentation of the subject of guide-boards,” “TI like them so well now, Rose, that if it were 

“ Daily needs, Rose Howard—necessity of money | not for these friendly guide-boards, with their 
to pay the rent, of means to pay for mother’s arbitrary fingers of want and need pointing 
medicine and getting the wherewithal to purchase | steadily ‘To the Right,’ I might just sit down to 
food and clothes—are my ‘guide-boards,’ Rose. | enjoy ‘ease’ and ‘ pretty things’ all my earthly 


They point the way right out into the storm, and | days, and so miss them throughout all eternity. 


the sleet, and over rough roads, but they always “Do you think drudgery is a means of winning 
point ‘Io the Right,’ and I am glad to follow. | Heaven?” 

They lead away from the pitfalls, and guide surely “f think service is, when done from love of 
lo the desired destination.” serving. Nothing that benefits our fellows need 


“And what is the desired destination?” asked be drudgery. The love of service puts the soul in 
Rose Howard. tune, so that drudgery becomes only the artist's 
“ Power,” 
Perplexity and incredulity swept over Miss sonations of delight. Joy flows in all along the 
Howard’s face. way. It’s true,” the speaker added, as Rose 


raid Kate, concisely. | chisel to form living souls iato beauty and pe: 


“You do not mean to say that you are aiming | iooked perplexed. 
for wealth and power, do you, Kate Southern ?” “ How?” 
“Wealth and power—just that,” echoed Kate. “IT have to go ont in a storm to give a lesson 
“Why, you ambitious creature! Whoever I shiver and draw back; but with the reward of 
would have supposed you were entertaining such | money that the lesson will bring I can bring relief 
mercenary designs?” laughed Rose. jand joy to a loved one; then, too, I can put the 
But Kate was leaning back in her chair with | joy of music in an architect’s home, where boys 
closed eyes and a smile of wrapt satisfaction on | are growing up and need refining influences and 
her face. | home attractions. It is angelicservice. In teach- 


, es ’ . le . ° . 
“You delicious humbug!” exclaimed Rose. | ing that very lesson I find a new combination of 
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harmonies, a property of tone, that my scholar is 


not ready for, but which feeds my soul, and which | 


In- 
vigorated in mind, I step out in the storm again. 
It has broken, perhaps, in sunset beauty. 


I should have discovered only in ‘service.’ 


Purple 
amber and gold of cloud-land, and the glory of 
snow-capped hills, and forests laden with winter’s 
glittering garniture, make a picture I should not 
have seen had I not been at ‘service,’ or I should 
at least not have beheld with such keen eyes and 
ready vision. I reach home tired, but awake in 
every faculty, with relish for the evening meal, 


and pleasure as I slip a bank-note in my darling 
mother’s busy hand,” 
“ You are an exception to all rules,” said Rose 


Howard, “ 


You always were.” 
Not in finding recompense in labor,” said 
Kate. I know the 


real life of many homes here, as I enter them in 


“There is Rey. Mr. Gerritt. 


duties of my vocation; and I know the privations 
at that parsonage. But since Mr Gerritt has had 
to add book-reviewing to his work, it has given 
him life. 
choice books sent for his criticism. 


new He has to absorb mentally the 
He enjoys it 
It is hard work, but his sermons are improving Ly 
fresh thought introduced. I do think the pews 
are filling up again because of better preaching.” 


” 


“T gave up my pew there,” said Miss Howard. 
“It was so prosy and dull, [ left and went to Dr. 
Harrington's.” 

“You spoke of my turning old dresses,” re- 
sumed Kate, after a pause, “The night you came 
in after the party and found me turning my old 
cashmere was an exception. And here comes in 
the harmony of ‘service.’ Mrs. Carroll does my 
She had so 


overworked herself to get a fur-trimmed traveling- 


sewing for Madeline’s music lessons. 


dress finished for some one going away, that | 
would not tet her finish the dress she had promised 
me that week, and I altered an old one instead. | 
could not bear to see that exquisite woman work 
as she does with an artist’s taste and an expert's 
hand, at all hours and with such poor pay, if I 
did not think the work she does so lovingly is 
chiseling her spirit into beauty and royalty of 
position in angelic service by and by. Customers 
hurry her so that sometimes I fear she will wear 
But I know it would be 
only to enter into rest; yes, to find herself ‘at 
home,’ in ease, and wealth, and power 
of sight 


out before we realize it. 


the power 
and service that ‘there’ will make rich 
indeed.” 


Rose winced. “ Why, Kate, that fur-trimmed 


9 


dress was mine. Did she hurry so? 

“Ton. 
sent to the customer and asked half a day’s more 
time. 


I did not know whose it was; but she 
The lady sent reply she was going away 
and desired it.” 

“T was only going to the city for two days, and 
could have worn another. 
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beneficent than [, You would not ‘let’ her finish 


yours. You wereso ‘rich,’ and had so many dresges 


| you could afford to exercise your ‘ power’ and mak 


a tired woman rest. It is strange. Kitty Southern. 


you are a royal kind of a puss. I see it dimly,” 
Kate turned away her head as though she did 


not hear. 


“And there is Tom Harris,” she resumed: “| 
Mr. Harris 
had a pupil whose recitation-hour conflicted wit} 
He 
came to see me, and I learned how he toils to ‘get 
] Iv’s hard, but 


ler to 
I see that the method impresses the new knowledge 


see the beneficent guide-board there. 
her hour pledged to me in thorough bass 


knowledge in or give it out 
in his own mind, and he gives it fresher, clearer to 
He will 
will feel stronger in hie 
he by 
taught.” 

“You seem to think things 
world,” said Gordon Howard, who had been read. 


his class. come out free from debt, and 
power as a teacher than 
have don 


would graduating before he 


are all right in this 


ing his foreign mail, and now joined the circle a 
the other side of the room 
“Not all right,” said Kate; “we don’t follow 
fully. We stumble and ery 
We 


angela are tenderly 


our guide-boards joy 
and miss our joy and the wealth of winning. 
don't believe our guardian 
pointing ‘To the Right,’ just the way the guid 
‘To the 


Che right hand corres 


boards of our earthly needs indicate. 


Right’ means to power 


ponds to power. But only through service can we 


find it permanently. Our earthly needs point the 
way.” 
Ty | 


guide-boarda, and I don’t fee! 


‘I only feel a lack of zest 


I don’t see any 
any need,” said Rose. 
in life, and everything seems stupid 

Kate Southern looked with loving gaze into the 
face of her friend. Their eyes met in a long gaze 

“Vm Mrs 
“and when I go to see if my silk will ‘hold out 


sorry about Carroll,” said Rose 
to-morrow, I will take her some fruit and deli 
cacies, and some English magazines, and I will 
tell her I shall not need my dress till the first of 
the month; and while the carrisge waits for me 
‘ll ask Mra. Carroll to take an 
airing, and have Madeline go, too, to keep the 
er mother. I’II stop in 
and call on Mrs. Gerritt, too. Maybe I could be 
What is it you call it, Kate? Enter the 
is that what I am todo? If Mr. Gerrits 
is 80 poorly paid, perhaps | ought to take my pew 
I think perhaps I ought to pay Mrs 
It is beautifully done, 


next door at Sue's, 
robes tucked well around | 


of use, 


‘ . ’ 
service 


again, 
Carroll more for her work 
and I should have to pay twice as much, at least, 
in the city for the same work. She might have 
Madeline take private lessons at home of Mr 
Harris, if she could afford it, through better prices 
for her own work, and that would help him, too. 
Why couldn’t Mr. Harris board with them, and 


Kate, you were more | leave those ricketty lodgings; and Mrs. Carroll's 
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POETIC PARALLELS. 


culture and advice would bea helptohim. Young 


men who have their ‘ way to make’ need to acquire 


correct manners; and a home and ladies’ society 


are requisite conditions for doing so.” 


“You 


‘need’ just such work for your ‘service.’ 


seem to 
The 
needs of others must be your guide-boards to ren- 
der life less stupid. You seem to have found a 


“Bravo, sis,” said Gordon. 


new zest already in planning for your neighbor's 
benefit.” 

When Kate Southern stepped into the carriage 
the next morning to be sent to her first scholar, 
Gordon Howard followed. 

“ Mias Southern,” he said, as they left the wind- 
ing road and were slowly ascending the wooded 
hill, “don’t you see a guide-board pointing your 
pathway in life in the same direction as mine? | 
have watched your course with respect and ad- 
miration during your years of toil. 
I row ask you in this 


I have long 
determined to win you. 
straightforward way, will you be my wife?” 

“Do not the guide-boards point toward Howard 
Hall?” he asked, in the pause, during which Kate 
once opened her lips, but no sound issued. 

“The guide-boards are my needs, Mr. Howard, 
and I feel none pointing the way you open.” 

“But I do, Kate. 

Kate Southern felt the fascination of presence 
Gordon Howard so powerfully possessed. She 
slowly shook her head, not wishing by a moment's 


I need you.” 


silence to lead him to further expression which 
could not be recalled, 
again, 

“TI could not marry a man whom I felt that I 
could live without, whose life and nature I did not 


Then she found speech 


feel indispensable to my own,” she said, with 
effort. 

He walked up the graveled walk to the Pome 
roy’s home with her, and at the door he looked 
down upon her and said: “ Have I your answer, 
Kate ?” 

“Yes,” she said, though she quivered like a 
delicate woodland maiden-hair when stirred by 
mountain breezes. Then, with the sunshine of 
inner soul-light upon her uplifted face, she added ; 
“You will thank me for this some time, when you 
meet the regal woman whose life each day is 
drawing nearer to blend with your own.” 

Gordon Howard turned as the door of the hand- 
some old home opened and swung inward. He 
strode down the graveled walk, and rode away 
after the dashing bays. Kate Southern entered 
the portal and passed on into the mysteries of 


| POETIC PARALLELS. 


WRITER in Chambers's Journal has an arti- 

cle on “ Poetic Parallels,” or plagiarisms, as 
a they are usually, but not always justly, 
called, for he says truly “that much which has 
been denounced as plagiarism is often quite as 
original, to the author himself, as the bulk of 
what the world receives as a genuine addition to 
ita stock.” 
amples of poetic coincidences of thought educed, 


From among the many striking ex- 


we take the following: 
“Gray’s Elegy” has afforded much occupation 
| for the coincidence-seekers, who declare it to be a 
mere piece of mosaic-work, in which every idea 
may be traced to former writers; and they prove 
their assertion. In some of the same writer’s other 
poems, many curious similarities have been de- 
tected. If Gray, however, benefited by his pre- 
decessors’ ideas, many of his successors have re- 
| sorted to him for theirs’ The Koran spoke of the 
angel Israfel’s heartstrings as “a lute;” the 
“ Elegy” “ the 
lyre ;” Moore likens it to “the harp of a thousand 


alludes to the heart as living 
strings ;’ Edgar Poe to “the trembling living 
wire ;” Charlotte Bronté to “the human lyre ;” and 


Béranger to “a lute,” 

It is really surprising how many writers will 
use the same idea without any material alteration, 
one after the other. A case in point is the oft 


quoted line of Campbell: 
“ Like angel visits, few and far between ;” 


and which, unfortunately for the later poet’s fame, 
the ancients said before him. In Blair’s “Grave” is, 


“ Tts visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between ;” 


which is at least better expressed; although per- 
haps the originator—so far as we have as yet 
traced the idea—has expressed it in the best way, 


as Originators generally do: 
“ Like angels’ visita, short and bright.” 


In the catalogue of unconscious parallels, the 


following singular case must not be omitted. “ The 


’ is the title of a piece in Dodsley’s 


Dropsical Man’ 
collection of poems, containing the line, 

“With a jest in his mouth, and a tear in his eye ;” 
in “ Marmion,” Scott varies the idea thus: 

“ With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye ;” 


whilst Lover, in “ Rory O'More,” furnishes this 
version : 


music—divine harmonies, pure combinations, rich | 


surprises, and pure, sustained tone, that blended 


and melted into new harmonies and new com- 
binations continually, because in itself it was so 
pure, 

Mary E, Comstock. 


“ Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye!” 
| 


No man less needed poetic co-operation than 
Burns; but a few close coincidences can be shown 
| between some of his best known thoughts and 


| certain of his predecessors’. Perhaps the most 
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popular idea the Scottish bard ever enunciated 
was 
“The rank ia but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that ;” 

but it is closely paralleled in these words of 
Wycherley’s old comedy of “The Plain Dealer:” 
“T weigh the man, not his title; ’tis not the king’s 
stamp can make the metal better, or heavier.” A 
still closer resemblance is seen between the lines: 

“ Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, 0!” 

and this passage in “Cupid’s Whirligig,” 
lished in 1607: 
but an apprentice; but woman when she was a 
skillful mistress of her art.” 


pub- 
“Man war made when Nature was 


There is a fine thought in James Montgomery’s 
“Home in the Heavens: 
“Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 
Sut a very similar idea was expressed two cen- 
turies ago by Henry King, Bishop of Chichester 


“At night, when I betake to reat, 
Next morn I rise nearer my west 
Of life almost by eight hours’ sail, 


Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 
g 
* x a” * ” * 


“But, hark! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells Thee | come; 
And slow howe’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by Thee.” 
This fancy of life marching homeward to the sound 
of a stifled drum, is repeated in Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life,” where it is said our hearts 


“Still, like muffled drums, are beating 

Funeral marches to the grave.” 

Indeed, Longfellow’s extensive reading and re- 
ceptive mind but too frequently led him into 
these luckless coincidences, The “ Psalm of Life” 
is almost as much a piece of mosaic-work as 
“Gray’s Elegy :” 

“ Art is long, and time is fleeting,” 
is as old Greek 
Houghton and Longfellow both treat it as their 
own property. Sir Philip Sidney has: “ Fo.l, 
said my muse to me, look in thy heart and write ;” 
and in his Prelude to “ Voices of the Night,” 


as literature, although Lord 


Longfellow says: 
“ Look, then, into thine heart, and write.” 


“The Village Blackamith” has been traced to an 

old poem by William Holloway, running: 

“Beneath yon elders, furred with blackening 
smoke, 

The sinewy smith with many a labored stroke 

His clinking anvil plied in shed obscure, 

And truant school- boys loitered round the door.” 

Here the few slight changes are artistically made: 

“Elders” become “the spreading chestnut-tree ;” 
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“thesinewy smith” has “large and sinewy hands” 
and the “truant school-boy,” as better children 
aa , 


are “coming home from school.” 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S LOVES, 


UT before this humorous creation was com. 

) pleted, the author endured the terrible be. 
reavement which was to color his whole life. 

He had formed a deep and tender passion for Ma. 
tilda Hoffman, the second daughter of Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman, in whose family he had long been ona 





| footing of the most perfect intimacy ; and his ardent 


| . 
| love was fully reciprocated. Irving was restlessly 


casting about for some assured means of livelihood, 
which would enable him to marry— perhaps his 
| distrust of a literary career was connected with this 
desire—when, almost without warning, Miss Hof. 
man died in the eighteenth year of her age. With- 


out being a dazzling beauty, she was lovely in person 


and mind, with most engaging manners, a refined 
sensibility axd a delicate and playful humor. The 
| loss was a crushing blow to Irving, from the effects 
of which he never recovered, although time softened 
the bitterness of his grief into a tender and sacred 
memory. He could never bear any allusion to her, 
even frow his most intimate friends, After his death, 
in a private repository, of which he always kept the 
key, was found a lovely miniature, a braid of fair 
hair and a strip of paper, on which was written, in 
his own hand, “ Matilda Hoffman ;” and with these 
| treasures were several pages of a memorandum in 
ink longsince faded. He kept through life her Bible 
and her prayer-book ; they were placed nightly un- 
der his pillow in the first days of anguish that fol- 
lowed his loss, and ever after they were the insepar- 
This 


memorandum, it subsequently appeared, was a copy 


able companions of all his wanderings. 


of a letter addressed to Mrs. Foster, a married lady, 
in which the story of his early love was related asa 
reason why he had never married. It was in 1823, 
while he sojourned in Dresden, that he became inti- 
mate with an English family residing there, named 
| Foster, and conceived for the daughter, Miss Emily 
| Foster, a deep attachment. That this would have 
reaulted in marriage if the lady’s affection had not 
been preoccupied, the Fosters believed. Irving's 
biographer thinks otherwise, and gives reasons for 
believing that he could not at that time have enter- 
tained a project of matrimony. It is not for us to 
question his judgment, with his full knowledge of 
the circumstances ; yet it is evident that Irving was 
very seriously impressed and very much unsettled 





until he drove away the impression by hard work 
with his pen; and it would be nothing new in human 
nature and experience if he had, for the time, 
yielded to the attractions of loveliness and a most 
congenial companionship, and had returned again 
to an exclusive devotion to the image of the early 
loved and lost,— Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ROM the time Peter Grayson 
and his family were compelled 
to leave their pleasant home, 
and shrink closer together into 


the poor little tenement owned | 
by Martin Boyle, more than | 


twelve months have passed 
away. How it has fared with 
them, let us see. We say “the 
poor little tenement ;” 
well be called when the Graysons moved 
into it, But Martin Boyle, or we should 
rather say Mrs. Boyle, who claimed to 


be the landlady, had shown from the | 
very beginning a care and interest for | 


the poor family that was a surprise to 
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and duties, so keeping the rent paid up. But she 
held possession of the machine only on sufferance. 
Mr. Hendrickson had claimed it as his property 
and might take it away at any moment; and the 
fear of this troubled her all the while. 

In many ways was the family helped during the 
year, the help coming through Mrs. Boyle, who 
never seemed to lo-e sight of them, or to fail ina 
generous interest that was new to her character. 
Cast-off garments, very few of them from her own 
wardrobe or that of her children, as Mrs. Grayson 
knew,came through her hands, and supplied them 





and so it might | 


with better and more comfortable clothing than 
they had ever had before. When winter drew on, 


1 worn Grayson’s over- 


and she saw how thin and 
coat was, she interested herself in his behalf, and 
succeeded in getting him another and a better one, 
It was considerably worn, it is true, and had been 
thrown aside as too much defaced by the owner; 


them, as well as to their neighbors; for but for Grayson’s use and comfort was all that 
both Mrs. Boyle and her husband were | could be desired. 


known to be hard, selfish and grinding. 


was, for all the hurried fixing up it had 


received, in a sad state of dilapidation. The roof | 
eaked, the walls were seamed and broken, many | 


ifthe door sills were rotted away, the clap-boards 
were here and there, and the chimney in atumble- | 
jown condition. As for paint, if a coat had ever | 
been laid upon the outside, it had long ago disap- | 
peared under the united assaults of wind and 


| 
weather, sun and storm. 


The difference between 
what the house was then and now was #0 great, | 
that it seemed as if an old unsightly hovel had | 
ween torn down and a new and handsome little | 
cottage erected in its stead. It was fresh with a 
creamy brown paint, and all the windows had 
atticed shutters of a darker contrasting color. A | 
neat porch had risen in front of the house, and | 
Mra. Grayson had snatched a few minutes from 


her busy hours to plant morning-glories and | 
cypress-vines, and train them up the small, square | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The broken and gateless fence, which ouly | 
wade a show of inclosing the garden, had given 
place to white palings tipped with brown; and the 
snsightly earth, hidden here and there by a growth | 
{ weeds, was now green with a smooth carpet of | 
verdure, and bright with many colored flowers. 

What did all this mean? 
puzzle to Peter Grayson and his wife as it was to 
their neighbors; for these changes and improve- 
wents had all been made by Mrs. Boyle, and with- 
ut hint or solicitation from her tenants—not all 
it once, but from time to time, running through 
the whole year. Mr. Hendrickson’s agent, with 
his cold and sinister face, had been seen looking 
tbout the premises now and then, much to Mrs, 

Grayson’s alarm. Mra. Boyle was giving her work 
on the sewing-machine for quite a8 many hours 

each week as could be snatched from her cares 


posts, 


It was as much a 





When they moved into the house, it | business but mine! 


| dreadfully worn. 


“As to where it came from, that’s nobody’s 
! Mrs. Boyle said, with a 
pleasant gurgle in her throat, as she helped Peter 
on with the coat, and then turned him round to 
see the fit, as if she had some right of property in 
“Just the thing, Mr. Grayson. Might 
have been made for you. And only look at the 
cloth! It was never bought for less than eight or 
nine dollaraa yard. And I can’t see that it’s so 


the man. 


The coat is a great deal better 
one than my man wears. You'll be getting proud 
and stuck up, I’m afraid.” And Mrs, Boyle laughed 
merrily. 

Peter was grateful for this new service which 
the woman had rendered him, but felt still more 
lying back 
of all her generous treatment of and 
There was something more in it all than 
Of this he was sure. 


unsettled in his mind as to the motiy 
meself 
family. 
appeared on the surface. 

But a farther surprise awaited him at the close 
of the year. Mrs, Boyle’s sewing-machine account 
had never been settled up 

“Tvs all right,” she would say, when Mrs. Gray- 
son asked about it. “ You're paying the rent, and 
a little over. So don’t worry yourself.” 

But Mrs. Grayson did worry. For all the kind- 
ness shown by Mrs. Boyle she could not help feeling 


uneasy at times, knowing how selfish and indiffer- 
She had herself kept 
no account of the hours during which she had 
worked for Mra. Boyle, and had not even seen the 
book in which it was alleged the account was 
kept. If she should happen to offend this woman, 
or get into any difficulty with her, she might 
ceny her indebtedness and make a claim on them 
for a year’s rent. This thought having found an 
entrance into Mrs. Grayson’s mind, kept troubling 
her, and sae began to fancy that she saw a change 
in Mrs, Boyle, who did not run in to see her as 


ent she was toward others. 
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often as usual, a whole week sometimes passing 
without a call for work on the sewing-machine. 
One evening—it was just a year from the day on 
which the Graysons had moved into the house— 
Mrs. Boyle came in. She held a small account- | 
book in her hand. There was a grave expression | 
on her face. Mrs. Grayson’s heart gave a troubled | 
throb, and then stood still for a moment. She had | 


a dim foreboding of evil. 
’ 


Mrs. 


“T’ve come in to talk business,” said 


. ’ | 
Boyle, as she reached for achair. Then, after a 
| 


pause, opening, as she spoke, the little book she 
carried in her hand: “It’s a year since you came | 
into this house, and it’s time we had a settlement 
about the rent.” 

“There should have been a settlement before,” 
returned Peter, “and I’m glad you’ve come in 


about it. If there’s anything due from us, as maybe 


there is, I'll try and pay it down.” 
“We'll see how that is. Here’s the eccount of 


Mrs 


cents an hour. I’ve thought it over since we fixed 


Grayson’s work. It was to be twenty-five 


the price, and seeing how hard it came on her 
sometimes, tired as she was with her own work, 
I’ve made it thirty-five cents.” 

There was a pause, Mrs. Grayson saying, in a 
voice that trembled with feeling: “Oh, you are too 
good, Mrs. Boyle!” 

’ continued Mrs. Boyle, 
“and it comes to more than I thought. But it’s 
all down in my own hand, and there’s no going 
back upon that. AsI count it up, there are two 
hundred and sixty hours, or a little less than an 
At thirty-five 


“lT’ve added it all up,’ 


for the whole year. 


hour a day 
cents an hour, it comes to ninety-one dollars. The 
rent is sixty; and that makes me owe you thirty- 
You can add it up for yourself, Mr. | 
I’ve 


one dollaras 
Grayson. Bur I guess you'll find it right. 
been over and over it ever so many times.” 

Peter Grayson examined the account, and saw 
that it was as she had said. While he was doing 
so, Mrs. Boyle was unrolling and counting a small 
package of money. 

“Thirty-one dollars,” she said, as she presented 
the money to Mrs. Grayson; but it was not taken 
from her hand. Katy held back in surprise and 
bewilderment. 

“You don’t mean it!” she almost gasped, as| 
soon as she could speak. 

“What else can I mean, you silly woman! 
Here, take your money. It has been well earned.” 

“Hadn’t you better keep it, and let it stand | 
against the rent? There’s no telling what may 
happen. I might get sick, and not be able to do 
anything on the machine.” 

“No, you must take the money, Mra. Grayson, 
and let it be square between us. You've done| 
your best to get along and help your husband, 1’1l| 
say that for you; and we'd like to have you for 


our tenants still. But—”’ 


| moaned, 


| to see him. 
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Mrs. Boyle paused in her speech, her manner 
hecoming more serious. She saw the startled, 
almost blank look of alarm in the Graysons’ faces, 

“But,” she weut on, speaking slowly, “ we'ye 
had a good offer for the house, and as my husband 

yants the money to improve some other property 

which he bought lately, we have concluded to sel] 
Indeed, to tell the truth, the sale was completed 
to-day, and you are no longer our tenants,” 

It was some time before Peter found courage t 
ask about the new landlord. When told that i: 
was Mr. Hendrickson, he felt stunned, as one wh 
had received a blow. Poor Mrs. Grayson gaye 
way to a flood of tears, and actually sobbed and 
Both felt as if they had passed from th 
care of genercus friends into the power of a hard 
and cruel enemy 

“You mustn’t feel so badly,’ 
‘“‘T don’t believe he means to turn you out of the 


’ 


said Mra. Boyle 


house ; though just why he’s been so set on buying 
it, isn’t altogether clear. Take my advice, and 
keep the rent paid up. It isn’t likely that it wil 
be raised on you; he'd be ashamed to do that.” 
But Peter and his wife were dreadfully cast 
down, in spite of all that Mrs. Boyle said to en 
courage them. After she had gone away, they 
talked the matter over between themselves, and 
before going to bed settled it that Mrs. Grayson 
should see Mr. Hendrickson in the morning, and 
offer him the thirty-one dollars which she had re. 


| ceived from Mrs. Boyle, to go in part payment for 


the sewing-machine. They felt better after coming 


to this determination. It would not only show 
Mr. Hendrickson that they meant to be honest 
but make their possession of the machine secur 
As for paying the rent regularly, they did not fee 
troubled about that. Peter’s weekly wages, which 
had been advanced to ten dollars, added to his 
receipts from the night-school—now in a flourish 
ing condition and doing a great deal of good 
him an income larger than he had ever enjoyed 
before. If he kept well, there would be no danger 
of his falling behind with the rent. 
ful survey of the new situation of affairs, the Gray- 
sons were faced 
themselves about to meet bravely and calmly 


gave 


So, on a care- 


less cast down about it, and 


| whatever might come. 


CHAPTER X. 
\ R. HENDRICKSON was sitting in earnest 
conversation with his agent and the town 
clerk, when a servant opened the door of his 
library and announced that Mrs. Grayson wanted 
There came a quick change in the 
expression of his face. He dropped his eves for 4 
moment. 
“T must see this woman alone,” he said, speak- 
ing to the two men. “ Will you step into the next 
room ?” 
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The town clerk and the agent retired. When the agent and town clerk came hurrying 

Mrs. Grayson came in, looking anxious and | into the library they saw Mr. Hendrickson sup- 
rather shame-faced. She remembered the last | porting the insensible woman in his arms. He 
time she was there, and the defiance then flung at | was pale and looked greatly disturbed. 


Mr. Hendrickson in her passion and her despair.; ‘Call Mra. Hendrickson !” 
Was his memory of that scene as distinct as hers?| He spoke to his agent in an agitated voice, and 
Possibly ! } as that person left the room he Jaid the body of 


“Sit down, madam,” he said, with quiet gravity. | Mrs. Grayson on a sofa. From the library, as 
Mrs. Grayson took the offered chair. She was 
panting a little from an excitement she could not 


repress. Mr. Hendrickson waited for her to speak. | The fainting fit was only of brief duration. 
| 





soon as Mrs. Hendrickson made her appearance, 


it was borne to one of the chambers up-stairs. 


She held a small roll of something tightly in one} “It is of no use,’”’ said Mr. Hendrickson to the 
hand. Unclasping this, she reached it toward | town clerk, as they sat together in the library, a 
little while afterward. “I can’t keep this up any 


longer. The punishment is greater than I can 


him, saying as she did so, and with a slight flutter 
in her voice which she vainly tried to make 

steady: “ You were kind enough, sir, not to take | bear.” 

away the sewing-machine, and now I want to “T think,” replied the town clerk, “that there’s 
make a payment on it, hoping you'll let me keep | very little to fearnow. I’ve been watching him very 
closely, and believe that he is gaining a strength 


it until [ can give you the rest.” 
Mr. Hendrickson took the money from Mrs-| of character that will stand, after the pressure 
Grayson’s hand, and slowly counted it over. under which you are holding him has been taken 
He spoke in a low voice, | off.” 
which was firm and business-like. “If I was only sure of it. Poor fellow! How 
“Yes, sir.” }many times have I had the heartache over his 
a case. I never see that crippled hand without a 
“Sixty dollars, sir.” | pang of self-reproach. If I had Jet him alone; 
Mr. Hendrickson’s eyes fell slowly, until they | or permitted my generous thought of him to ex- 
rested on the floor. Almost a minute passed be- | press itself in some wiser way, his right hand 
forehespoke. The bank-notes still lay in his hand. | would never have forgotten its cunning nor lost 
“And this is the best you can do?” he said, | its skill.” 
coldly, as he looked up, his brows contracting. “Of this you cannot be sure,” was answered. 
“Maybe Peter could make it ten dollars more. | “ All that is left to us after our mistakes, is to 
’ Mrs. Grayson’s voice | make the best possible amend for the evil con- 
| sequences that may have followed. This you have 


| been earnest!y trying to do, and with large success 


” 


“Thirty-one dollars. 


“How much did the machine cost 


He’s got a little laid by.’ 
trembled, and had a choking sound. 
“Oh, he has!” The tones sounded pitiless, 
“Yes, sir. Mr. Lyon raised his wages to ten/I believe. Whether Mr. Grayson will make for 
dollars a- week three months ago, and the night-| himself a stronger and better character, and be 
school—” | more useful than if you had not thrown him off 
But Mrs. Grayson could command herself no| of his balance some two years ago, no one can 
longer. She broke down and commenced sobbing. | know. I am inclined to take the most hopeful 
Mr. Hendrickson waited until her feelings had | view of the case.” 
spent themselves, and then said, speaking with “How gladly would I accept the same view. 
more kindness in his voice, yet still with a mea- | Just see here!” And Mr. Hendrickson took from 
sure of hardness: ‘‘ You've done your best, I sup-| his library table the small roll of bank-bills which 
pose, and we’ll let it stand so for the present. | he had thrown down when he started forward to 
Twenty-nine dollars are still due on the machine, | prevent Mrs. Grayson from falling to the floor. 
to say nothing of interest. How much can you | “Thirty-one dollars saved by that poor woman out 
pay every month until the balance is settled ?” | of her hard earnings, after paying a whole year’s 
“If I can make up five dollars a month, will} rent, and brought to me that it might go on 
that do?” account of her sewing-machine! It was more 
Mr. Hendrickson did not answer promptly.| than I was able to stand. I could hardly keep 


He was debating the matter. Mrs. Grayson sat | the tears out of my eyes; and if she hadn’t fainted 
with a pale, anxious countenance, her lips dropped | I should most likely have made a baby of myself. 
apart. A nervous tremor was beginning to run|I felt like a thief when I took the bills from her 
through her whole body. The strain was too! poor, thin, toil-worn hands! She so patient and 
much for her. As Mr. Hendrickson looked up, with | earnest, and I putting on the air of a miserable 
answer on his lips, he saw before him a white, | money-grinder.” 

almost ghastly face, and had just time to save the | “The hard, thorny husk, has in it often a sweet 
fainting woman from falling to the floor. He|and nutritious kernel,” said the town clerk. “It 
struck the bell that stood on his table violently. | is so in this case. Though her hands smart from 
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the thorn-pricks, her life has been sustained by 
the food which was hidden in the stinging burr. 
You have been as a providence to this poor 
family; keeping always their highest good in 
view. The frown they saw upon your face, and 
the unpitying exactions in your conduct, were only 
the clondy curtains that hid your unfailing regard 
for their welfare. I know how hard for you has 
been the trial; but it is nearly over now” 

“T cannot say how that may be. Ah, if I were 
only sure that the discipline of the past year had 
given to Peter Grayson the strength he needs. 
I were only sure that when he comes to know the 
truth, and to see in me a friend, instead of an 
angry and implacable judge more ready to punish 
than to forgive, he would not let the old weakness 
return and fall again into the slough from which 


he has been rescued, how gladly would I change | 


my whole attitude toward him.” 


“You have bought the house in which he 


> 


lives ‘ 

“Yes” 

“So Martin Boyle teld me.” 

“Did he tell you what he made me pay for it?” 

“No.” 

“Twelve hundred dollars.” 

“Mr. Hendrickson! To my certain knowledge 
he offered to sell it a year ago for five hundred 
But then we must take into account the many im- 
provements which have been made. It doesn’t 
look like the same house, and is certainly worth 
mere than it was. I’ve often wondered, knowing 
the man as well as I do, why he kept spending his 
money in fixing it up so handsomely. The Gray- 
sons were nothing to him.” 

“No; and the house would not be what it is to- 
day if the Graysons had been nothing to me. It 
was my money that paid for the improvements. 
And unless I had become responsible for the rent, 
Boyle would never have permitted them to take a 
chair across the door-sill.” 

“And now he requires you to pay over again 
for these improvements; making a profit on your 
charity.” 

“nen.” 

. Why did you do it? 
another house ?” 

“Simply, because I did not think it best to dis- 
tarb the Graysons.” 

“Then why not let things go right on? 
were paying the rent. 
them ?” 

“Martin Boyle was going to double the rent. 
He gave me notice to that effect three months 


Why didn’t you buy 


They 


ago; and said that he had a family ready to take | 


the house, if I gave it up.” 
“You might have paid the advance in rent and 
let things stand as they were for another year.” 
“Yes; but I didn’t care to have anything more 
to do with the Boyles. They’re peopie I don’t 


What need to disturb | 


like. Still, i must say for Mra. Boyle, that, so fay 
as I know, she has kept my counsel, and refrained 
from giving the family any hint of the interest | 
took in them. 
the Lady Bountiful, and I suppose she enjoyed 
it; particularly as it was done at my expense.” 
“Do the Graysons know that you have bough; 


It was anew role for her to act 


the house?” 

“Yes; and here we have the first fruit of that 
knowledge in a propitiatory offering. 
| If I only knew what was best! The character in 


Ah, me! 





If} which I have been acting for more than a year 


| past does not suit me. I am tired of steel armor 
and a drawn sword; of the fear that looks out upon 
me from troubled eyes; of cold words and a frown- 
| ing brow, when my heart is tender, and warm, and 
pitiful !” 

“¢ Behind a frowning previdence 


Ile hides a smiling face,’ 


| said the town clerk, speaking with a gentle rever- 
| ence in his voice. 
| “But { am only a weak, half-blind mortal, grop- 
ing in the twilight. He is the wise, good, omnis 
cient God !”’ 

At this point in their conversation, the library 
door was pushed slowly open. Mr. Hendrick- 
| son’s eyes were turned in that direction, and he saw 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| the pale face and small figure of Mrs Grayson. 
Just behind her he caught a glimpse of his wife; 
| but the door closed, leaving his wife on the out- 
The town 
| clerk, on seeing Mrs. Grayson, arose and went 


side and Mrs. Grayson in the room. 


| out. 
| Holding back as far as lay in his power the 
| strong rush of feeling that came sweeping over 
him, Mr. Hendrickson said in a voice, the kind- 
ness of which fell upon the heart of Mrs. Gray- 
son like a warm breath of summer on a winter- 
chilled flower: ‘Come and sit down here, and let 
| me talk to you.” 
| With her eyes searching his face, Mrs, Grayson 
moved slowly across the room and seated herself 
jinachair. Mr. Hendrickson waited for a little 
while, scarcely daring to trust his voice, lest he 
should betray more than he wished to appear. 
He then said, in as easy tones and with as much 
| of a business manner as he could assume: “ You 
| were saying that you thonght you could pay about 
| five dollars a month on the sewing-machine ?” 
“Yer, sir. I feel almost sure that I can do that. 
| If Mrs. Boyle were to give me as much work as 
| I’ve been getting from her, there’d be no trouble 
jatall. But—” 
| She checked herself; her face showing doubt 
| and uneasiness. 

“Can’t be depended on any longer, you think,” 
said Mr. Hendrickson. 

“IT don’t know how that may be. 
promised anything.” 


| 
| 


She hasn’t 








re- | 


“Tt may be as well not to count on her,” 
turned Mr. Hendrickson. 

His manner had lost the hardness which Mrs. 
Grayson had felt a little while before; and there 
was a tone of interest in his voice that gave her 
hope and encouragement. 

“And now, counting her out, what about the 
chances of your earning the money ?” 

He saw the shadows begin to fall over her face, | 
and the trouble coming back into her eyes. 

“Suppose I were to say two dollars and a half| 
amonth? How would that do?” 

The shadows were gone; light was flushing her 
face. 

“Oh, sir! If you will! If you only will!” | 
broke from Mrs. Grayson’s lips as she bent eagerly | 
forward. 

Again some moments passed before Mr. Hen- | 
drickson could trust his voice. 

“Let it stand so, then. I don’t want to be hard | 
on you.” 

Mrs. Grayson tried to express her thanks; but 
her quivering lips betrayed her inability to speak. | 

“So that is all settled,” said Mr. Hendrickson, | 
“You've done 


| 


his tones expressing satisfaction. 
very well indeed, all things considered; and I 
guess you'll come out all right. If your hus- 
band—” 

Mrs. Grayson felt the doubt in Mr. Hendrick- | 
son’s voice, and came instantly to her husband’s 
defense. 

“You musn’t think too hard of Peter, sir,” she 
said, interrupting him. “He’s very sorry for| 
what’s happened, and is doing his very best. He | 
doesn’t spend an idle moment; and he hasn’t 
taken a drop of liquor since his hand was hurt; 
and says he never means to touch it again as long | 
as he lives.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say so, Mrs. Grayson. 
A man who drinks is never safe.” 

“Yea, sir; but I wouldn’t have you suppose | 
that Peter was ever a drinking man. He indulged 
for a little while after Sam Wilkins got to coming 
after him, and coaxing him to take half-holidays 
and go out gunning. But he doesn’t have any- 
thing more to do with Sam Wilkins.” 

“Thav’s right. Sam’s a lazy, worthless sort of 
fellow, and no good can ever come of associating | 
with him.” 

“So Peter says himself, and he’s in right 
earnest about it. Oh, sir! I wish you only didn’t 
feel so hard against Peter.” 

“Who says that I feel hard against him ?” 

Mr. Hendrickson tried to put a little sharpness | 
in his voice, so that he might better conceal the true | 
character of his feelings. 

“T’s your actions, sir,’ replied Mrs. Grayson, | 
not stopping, in her eagerness to soften the heart 
of Mr. Hendrickson toward her husband, for any 
choice of words. 


, 


j 


BAY-WINDOWS. 


| “Oh, sir! 


| heart. 
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“What have I done to him?” asked Mr. Hen- 
drickson 

Mrs. Grayson was silent. What had he done 
for which she could make any complaint of wrong 
or injustice? She did not attempt to answer his 
query. 

“If I am to be blamed for trying to help a man 
along in the world—-” 

There waa just a shade of bitterness in Mr. 
Hendrickson’s veice as he said this. He did not 
finish the sentence, Mrs. Grayson coming in with : 
We don’t blame you. I didn’t mean 
that. You meant it all right; and it was our 
fault that it didn’t come out right—just as much 
my fault as Peter’s; and, maybe, a great deal more.” 

She had grown very earnest, her pale face warm- 


| ing and brightening. 


‘‘And so you are willing to take half the 
blame?’ Mr. Hendrickson’s voice was softer than 
he meant it to be. 

“ Indeed, indeed, sir, and more than half!” 

“Very well; we'll let it stand so.” Mr. Hen- 
drickson was beginning to lose his clear thought, 
and to fail in his set purpose. The part he had 
undertaken to play was becoming more and more 
diflicult. “We'll let it stand so!” He repeated 
the sentence, as he groped about in his mind for 


| something better to say. 


“If you only will, sir,” responded Mrs. Gray- 


son, beginning likewise to fall into some obscurity 


| of thought. 


“But there’s another thing I wish to talk 
about,” said Mr. Hendrickson, rallying himself, 
and assuming the old business air. He rang a 
bell as he spoke, and his agent came in. The 
money which had been paid by Mrs. Grayson was 
still lying on the table. ‘Taking up the small roll 


(of bills, he handed it to his agent, and after giving 


some directions in a low voice, said aloud: “ | 


| wish it attended to right away.” 


As the man went out, Mr. Ilendrickson resumed 
his seat. 

“ There is another thing we might as well talk 
about while you are here. Perhaps you know that 
I have bought the house you’ ve been living in for 
the past year.” 

He saw the light and color begin fading out of 
the woman’s face again and his heart sent a protest 
to his sterner reason. Was it humane to torture 


| her after this fashion?—to keep her any longer 


“No, no,#o!” cried his 
Be careful, be prudent,” responded reason. 
There’s been harm enough already.” 

The eyes of Mrs. Grayson were upon him, and 
he saw their pitiful, appealing look. It was her 


stretched upon the rack? 


“ 


“ 


| only answer. 


“How much rent have you been paying?” 
There was neither business coldness nor quiet in- 
difference in Mr. Hendrickson’s voice. His heart 
had driven them out. 
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| 
“Five dollars a month.” You’d have known it all in a day or two. The 
He felt the pulse of hope and relief that throbbed | title deed is made out in your name.” 


in the woman’s voice. Her eyes were atill set “In myname! Why did you have that done” 
intently on his face, and he knew that she was “Yes, in your name. The house is yours, to 
reading its ever varying expression. have and to hold and to do with as you please, 
“You think there will be no trouble about pay- | The Graysons and I haven’t been getting along 
ing this? together very well, as you know; and there migh; 
“None at all, sir, unless Peter should get sick.” | come another hitch between ue if they were living 
“TIas he lost any time from sickness?” in one of my houses. So I’m going to shift the 
“No, sir; not a single day all last year.” | whole thing off upon you, and consign these peo- 
“That is well.” Mr. Hendrickson’s manner | ple to your tender mercies. They have been pay- 
was growing gentler and his face kinder. The| ing five dollars a month for the house; but it's 
atern character which he had simulated for so long | well worth ten dollars, and will bring that rent 
a time was laid off, with the steel armor and the | anyday. But you can do as you please with yeur 
drawn sword. He could sustain it no longer.|own. My advice is that your raise the rent,” 
His fear now was that he should make too clear a Mr. Hendrickson had taken a legal envelope 
revelation of himself. from the table while he was speaking, and now 
“Mrs. Boyle and you settled everything about | handing it to his wife, added: “There are the tit 
the rent, | believe?’ He put the question in a| papers, executed in due form. As 1 was just say 
quiet voice, holding it as much as possible under | ing, the rent as it now stands is too low. Mr 
control. Boyle informed me that he’d been oflered ten do! 
“Yes, sir. She said in the beginning that she | lars a month over and over again.” 
owned the house, and was going to be our land- “Then why did he let these people have the 
lady.” house at five dollars?” asked Mrs. Hendrickson, 
“Has she been a good landlady, as she called| “Some whim or crotchet. The Boyles are 4 
herself?’ queer set.” 
“Oh, yes, sir! So good! And I’ve wondered; “And generally manage to get their own, anda 
at it time and again; for it didn’t seem at all like | little over sometimes 
her. She was always doing something to make “Yes. That is their usual custom; though, 
the house nice and comfortable. It doesn’t look judging from what Mrs. Grayson has told me, 
anything like the place it was when we moved in. | they have been over-kind and considerate in the 
You'd hardly know it, sir. It must have cost them | present case, actually spending three or four hun- 
hundreds of dollars, And that’s what puzzles me | dred dollars in making repairs and improvements 
most, It isn’t like the Boyles to do for anybody | I cannot advise you to follow their example.” 
what they’ve done for us.” “The property is now mine, I believe,” said 
Mr. Hendrickson struck his bell again. Mrs. Hendrickson, as she took the title papers 
“Tell Mrs. Hendrickson that I would like to/from her husband. Her manner had changed, 
and she was beginning to look sober and business- 


” 


see her. 
In a few moments that lady came in. There like. 
was a look of inquiry in her grave but gentle face. “Yes, all my right, title and interest passed to 
As she closed the library door, her eyes rested on | you when I set my hand and seal to that docv- 
her husband for an instant, and then turned ment, and I have no more control over the little 
with a quick, searching glance upon Mrs. Gray- | house in Elm Street than the man in the moon.” 
son. “So I understand it. Very well.” 
“Sit down,” said Mr. Hendrickson, “There’s| “ But, as I was saying,” Mr. Hendrickson knit 
a matter here that I would like to consult you | his brows, and began to look more serious, “| 
about. No, not exactly that, either. What shall | wouldn’t advise you to follow 
] say ?” “My own judgment?” queried Mre, Hendrick- 
“You should have settled that before sending | son, interrupting her husband. 
for me,” returned Mrs. Hendrickson, a pleasant They locked steadily into each other’s eyes for 
smile coming into her face. a few moments. Mrs. Grayson was watching 
“Some things are not so easily settled; and this | them with the keenest interest, her heart pal- 
is one of them.” | pitating with mingled hope and fear. 
“This what ?” “| don’t advise anything. The house is yours, 
“I told you about my buying the little house | to do with as you please; and I’m not going to 
down in Elm Street, where the Graysons live?” bother my head any more about it. I’ve enough 
“Yea.” | else to see after.” 
“ But I didn’t tell you all.” “So I should think.” 
“Indeed! How much did you keep back?” Mrs. Hendrickson arose as she made this brief 
“Something that I’m going to tell you now.' response, and, accompanied by Mrs. Grayson, 
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withdrew from the library. 
agent came in and handed Mr. Hendrickson a 
ymall bank-book, which he opened and examined 
with evident interest. It contained only a few 
deposit entries, the last and largest being for 
thirty-one dollars, The date of the first entry was 
a year back, the amount being thirty dollars. 
There were, besides, a dozen entries of smaller 
sums, the whole amounting to a hundred and 
thirty dollars, 
ing these entries was written in bold letters: 
“CATHERINE GRAYSON, 
WITH THE BEVERLY PROVIDENT SAY- 
ING’S BANK.” 
(Concluded next month.) 


At the head of the page contain- 


ASA CASEY, 


(T\HE church-bell began to toll. The villagers 
knew what it meant. 
We had all known Asa from his boyhood. 


Asa Casey was dead. 


Not one of us could say aught against the poor 
soul whose spirit had just been released from the 
sick, suffering body. He was an honest man; 
a loving, kind Christian; an obliging neighbor ; 
in unselfish father; and he had gone home to his 
reward, 

All through Asa’s life, which numbered sixty- 
five years, he had been the friend of all. If a man 
needed assistance about his work, he called on 
(sa; and though one arm had been broken, and 
his collar bone dislocated, and an explosion of 
powder had injured the sight of one eye and left 
it white and bleared, and though his wife—who 
was older by eight years than he was—scolded 
continually, and kept up a breeze and a dust, the 
juiet man was always ready to turn out and “do 
a friendly favor,” as he termed it. He had 
washed sheep for all the farmers around. Not 
that he could run and catch a nimble, dodging 
sheep, and lead it, tail foremost, under the sheet- 
ng at the mill-dam, and swash its spongy coat; 
sironger men could do that; but he could stand 
ind puddle the water into the thick fleece, and 
press it out, and puddle it over again, and fill the 
place of a good hand, He could work in the hay- 
field when the grass was down; not that he could 
drive the horse-rake, for the jolting brought on 
“the misery” in his head; but he could glean 
over the shaven meadow with his rake, and he 
could toss the winrows into cock, and carry water 
from the spring, and his wages were almost the 
pay of a full hand. He could husk corn, squatted 
all day on his patched knees, and flip the yellow 
ears over into the great heap with surprising 
speed. 

He had worked hard, and contrived te send his 
two boys to the academy three terms each, which 
was something wonderful in his eyes fur a poor 


ASA CASEY. 


As they went out, the | 
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He never tired of telling incidents, 
into which crept the sentences very often, “ When 
Ander Jackson was at the ’cademy;” or, ‘ When 
my Monroe was in the algerbra class at the 
| ead YT fe ' ] ke hi 

|’cademy. vis reference seemed to make him 
feel “ rich-folksey,”’ and it was a source of plea- 
sure; and we used to draw him out in conversa- 


man to do. 


| tion, and lead him along until he walked among 
| these flowery meads of retrospection, and felt a 
| parent’s pride in having done his duty in bringing 
his boys “’longside of folks.” 

As the church-bell tolled, the beautiful traits in 
humble Christian 


the character of this came 


vividly up before us. We recalled one soft spring 
day in which he was making garden under our 
supervision, He made the beds—nice, smooth, 
|cleanly beds of mellow loam—and together we 
| dropped in the seeds, and he covered them up. 
He was so honest that he crumbled between his 
hardy palms a handful of fine soil, made it as fine 
as meal, and sifted it down upon the little seed for 
the first covering; then took another handful, and 
ground it carefully, as the stones in the mill 
grind the pearly-hearted grains, and when no 
lump remained he covered the seed, patted it 
down, and breathed trustfully, as though God 
would, according to His written promise, care for 
it thereafter. 

We stopped and rested by times. Asa was well 
up in years, and had to take “breathing spells,” 
as he called them. He was sitting on the shovel, 
and we on the up-springing grass at the edge of 
the row of currant-bushes, when something—we 
do not recall what it was—gave the conversation 
a turn on this subject, which the tolling of the bell 
revived, 

When the great excitement over the discovery 
of gold at Pike’s Peak shook our land from Maine 
to California, in the year 1859, Asa’s wife dreamed 

'adream. She saw the ravine and the loose stones 
shelving its sides, and the low brush that crept 
about and grew wherever it could find moisture 
for its roots, and under the stones lay nuggets, and 
chunks, and flat pieces of gold the size of the old 
family pewter platter that the Caseys brought 
It had come to her like 
|a revelation, and the woman’s eyes glittered until 


over in the Mayflower. 


they had the dull yellow of the precious metal ; 
and she declared if Asa didn’t go to that goodly 
}land, and possess himself, and his progeny, and 
|their heirs, of the immense wealth, she herself, 
Persis Casey, would go alone, if no other way pre- 
[sented itself. If she were “only at St. Joe in 
| Missouri,” she could go as cook, or companion, or 
nurse with some family who were “ moving there 
| to stay and grow up with the new country.” 

| An opportunity offered itself, and Asa did go, 
his mind filled with the hallucination that lured 
their homes. Persis told him 
exactly how the ravine would look, and the brush, 


‘ 


so many from 
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and the shelving rocks, and the gold in chunks 
and large flat plate-like pieces, 

The Sabbath before the men left, the preacher 
chose a text especially suited to their cases, com- 
mended them to God, cautioned them to hold fast 
to their integrity and never lose sight of their | 
Christian faith and principles. 


There was weeping, and hand-shaking, and | 
plenty of good advice given gratuitously by the | 
neighbors, telling them how to care for their | 
health, what to eat, what not to eat, and not to | 
drink, to beware of thieves and pick pockets, to re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy, and to | 
write letters often to the anxious ones at home. 
All this was well enough. 

In less 
men left for the gold regions, another company of | 


than three weeks after these half-dozen | 


four started on the same perilous journey, and on 
the same errand, save that the minister, who 
accompanied them, asserted that his failing health 
required a change of climate, and what so favor- 
able aa the bracing, pure, wholesome air of the 
Rocky Mountains in the vicinity of the new cities 
of Denver and Auraria? 

Now it happened that Asa and his companions 
did not hear from home for nearly six months; 
letters did not reach them, and not many of the 
miasives they sent back reached their friends in 
“the States.” 


means the members of the second company did not 


It was a trying evil. And by some 


meet with the boys who had preceded them. 
Asa was unfortunate, too; the lumps, and cHunks, | 
and platter like slices of yellow gold for which he | 
searched, was only the gold found in a dream. 
Still, he earned enough to keep from want and 


pay his postage on the letters he patiently sent 


home, hoping for replies. 

One evening in the gray twilight he was seated 
with his companions, the men for whom he labored, 
at the door 
mountains 


of their tent or hut, up among the 
Their humble supper was over and 
they sat telling stories, when in the distance they 
saw a man approaching. like a 
and his beard was long, and dark, and 


l 
He was clad 
miner, 
neglected, and he wore a large slouch hat pulled 
down over his face. He was from the camp at the 
foot of the mountain, and had gone out to buy 
cattle. He sat down on a log near the men, and 
when he spoke his voica struck Asa as one with 
which he was familiar, It was an impressive 

voice, tinely modulated, and any person hearing | 
it would conclude that the owner of such a beauti- 

ful voice was one accustomed to public speaking. | 
As Asa listened, the thoughts of home and friends 

came to him, and it seemed that the voice was that | 
of his pastor, but how could this be? He looked 
at the miner in the loose, shabby garb and the 
slouch hat, but the face was so disguised that not | 
a feature was discernable—but—that voice—what | 
could it be? Asa rose and went down the moun- 
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tain-path out of sight, and sat down beside jt. to 
await the coming of the miner, on his return to 
hisown camp. A thousand conflicting thoughts 
were at war in his soul! He had not heard from 
home for nearly six months; could it be that his 
psstor, dear old Parson AnJerson, had left his 
charge and wandered away to the mountains? |; 
vas just like his voice, his soft, persuasive, beay 
tifui voice, but 


this man—as Artemus Ward said. 


wus given to “swearing slightly ;” and surely ji 
was not him. Thinking in this wise, Asa con 
cluded it would be next best to hearing from 
home, to shake hands even with this man of cy! 
ture, 80 like, and yet so unlike, his own pastor 
And there in the gathering darkness he sat and 
waited, He was astonished at his own boldness 
but he said to himself, ‘jus’ as strange things has 
happened, and mebbe ther’ is a possibility that it 


Who knows? N 


Presently the miner came hurrying along 


might be Parson Anderson ! 
harm |” 
in the darkness, the twigs cracking under his 
heavily shod feet; he was whispering to himself 
Asa stepped out into the path before him, and 
reaching out his hand, said: 
Anderson ?” 


“Be you Parson 


Ile breathed like a hunted 
beast, a panting, short, quick breath, and his heart 


The miner stopped 


throbbed as in fear. With a suppressed exclama 


tion, hardly such as would fall from the lips of a 


| godly man, he refused to give his hand, and in 


husky tones, said: * Who are you, sir, to meet me 
here in this cowardly manner ?’ 


“Tam Asa Casey; don’t you know me, parson! 


| And the two hands met then in a grasp, warm 


enough to satisfy the poor parishioner away in 
that land of strangers. 
Then 


Parson Anderson explained away al! 


| doubts and surmises, and told why he came there 
| and how his health was improved by the camping 


out, and the rough fare, and the pure atmosphere 
of the mountains. 

Poor, good Asa! How good and how untanght 
in the ways of the wicked world, was manifest 


by his first question, plained out from the depths 


| of his hungry soul. 


“ Wherever you preach next Sunday I will go 


\ifivs twenty miles away, parson—I’ll walk it 


freely, for oh, one of your good sermons would be 
better for me, and do me more good than piles and 
piles of gold!” 

“I did not come here to preach, Asa; I preach 
nowhere now; I came for my health, and, if | 
can make a fortune mining, it is my duty to do #0 
for the sake of my dear family.” 

And there in the gathering darkness sat the two 


|men, and they talked long and earnestly, and 
| the beautiful voice of the pastor was music to the 


atarving soul of the homesick, heartsick, lonely 
Christian whose whole life was builded on the 
principles of an honest, excellent, godly character 
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When they parted, Pastor Anderson shook hands 
with Asa, and in a feeling voice, he said that 
the gold diggings was a poor place for a Christian, 
but they must not forget their vows—they must 
remember their duties, and Jet their lives be in 
accordance with their profes.ions. 

The parting was tender and kind, and they 
hoped to meet frequently. As the steps of his 
pastor hurried down the mountain-path, Asa stood 
and listened, and thoughts came unbidden that 
he did not cherish for an instant, but—he wished, 
with a heaviness of heart, that Mr. Anderson had 


” there in the dead, 


“word of prayer, 
that 


It would have been so like home scenes, and would 


suggested a 
unbroken silence of untrodden wildwood. 
have refreshed his soul in its great need and thirat. 
Then he returned to the camp, and after he re- 
tired he lay, torsing in wakefulness, while the 
stars that looked down twinkled in through the 
crevices of the hut, and the deep blue of the 
heavens above seemed so far off, and so unlike the 
sky and the stars above his own home. 

The next day was the Sabbath. In the morn- 
ing Asa walked down to the post-office in the city 
letter home, There was 


hoping to get a from 


none, and he sauntered along, slowly, toward the | 


camp, heavy-hearted enough. In a path up the 
Mountain-side toiled a man with a pick on his 
rhoulder 
hat, and heavy beard, and familiar step was that 
of Asa’s Ile knew him in an 
Asa stepped behind a tree and turned away his 


he was not far away, and the slouch 
pastor. instant. 


gaze. 


less the man who had baptized him, whose hands 


had broken the sacramental bread and passed the | 


consecrated wine, and whose prayers 
earnest, and whose zeal was like unto the zeal of 
the prophets. Ile would not allow his contidence 
to be shaken, his faith to wax faint in this man, 
who had taught his soul to hunger for Heaven. 
lle resolved never to say a word to his companions 
from home, of whom, and what he had seen; not 
to tell them even that Parson Anderson waa in the 
vicinity. Filled with this generous resolve he re- 
turned to camp and rested that day, determined 


that he would keep the Sabbath, at least not labor | 
So he read, and sang, and | 
, g 


m that sacred day, 


hought, and watched the birds and squirrels, and | 


listened to the musical rush, and roar, and gurgle, 
and tinkle of the noisy, mountain stream a-near. 
The next Saturday evening Asa went again to 


the embryo city, and again his visit to the post- | 
His heart was sore and heavy. | 


fice was fruitless, 
llow he did long to hear from home! 
he walked the streets, he went in and out of places 


Aimleasly 


of business, he stopped and looked at the enticing 
signe and the lures for the unwary. He cared for 
nothing only to hear from home. He walked into 
one of the buildings frequented by gamblers. 
Dozens of noisy men—bronzed faces of miners 
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ASA CASEY. 


He wanted to think evil of no man, much | 


were 80 | 


9o"7 
aul 


, 
they had—were seated at a long table. Gold-dust 


in little bags lay in heaps; gold coin lay in piles; 
nuggets in gray-gold masses, while flying waiters 


|carried goblets of wine and brandy, Eyes were 


‘ ; 4 
| keen and glaring, and excitement was at white 
| heat. 


| leasly looked on an instant, as he stood with his 


The stakes were heavy. Asa’s eye care- 
hands clasped behind his back, when suddenly, 


his attention was riveted. There, directly in 
front of him, was the familiar slouch hat, the 
| long, tawny beard, and the voice he had heard 
hundreds of times in the pulpit of the little, 
the maples called out a 


The 


| pitched high to suit the bacchanalian crowd and 


brown church among 


| phrase indicative of succeas, voice was 
the occasion, but it was his voice; his that Asa 
had so often heard in soft, persuasive, pleading 
|} tones urging sinners to come to Jesus. Now it 
The long, lithe 
white fingers were shuflling the cards with amas- 


was sharp, ringing, exultant, 


ing dexterity and familiarity. 
| With a sinking heart Asa turned away. 


He 
| hurried back to the mountain hut. He said nota 
Ws kia 

To hia God 


robbed of 


word to his companions. he com- 


mitted his pastor, a poor man the 
moral courage that is the stamina of the Chris- 
tian’s character. He sorrowed. In his distress he 
asked God to open a way for his return home, 
He had seen enough, and his experience was 
better than gold in nuggets, or chunks, or pieces 
| like platters, 

| And now, after all, this humble Christian did 
Almost 


and he 


not lose entire confidence in his minister, 


any other man would have done so, 
would have heralded his knowledge of the short- 
comings of this weak man, until every loafer in 
the vicinity would have gloated over the choice 
bit of scandal. Instead of this, Asa Casey, with 
the spirit of Christ, the perfect man, gave gracious 
judgment. He said, in substance, I believe he is 
a good man; we do not know his temptations ; 
safe from it ourselves we cannot know his trials 
nor judge his weakness. We should not measure 
another with our measure. The besetting sin of 
one may be a tower of strength in another. | 
hurried away from the sight of that gambling 
table for fear he would see me and feel mortified 
at the exposure. 

The very next day an opportunity offered in 
| which Asa came back to his old home and family, 
ata very trifling expense. Persis had learned a 
little wisdom in those few months, and was glad 
to get her manly husband home again, even though 
his pockets had not a sifting of gold-dust in them. 

We all attended the funeral of the poor, old, 
| humble, illiterate Christian, and while the organ 
chant swelled mournfully and low, and the sods 
fell softly as hands could let them down, we closed 
our eyes and thought of the day in which Asa 


told us this story, as we rested in the new garden. 
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We thought of his beautiful idea of “charity | ficed, in my own 
that thinketh no evil; that suffereth long and is 


that rejoiceth notin iniquity, but rejoiceth 


kind; 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all 


in the : 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things 
the charity that never faileth.” 

A man worthy of example in his Christian 
character was Asa, for in his poor but excellent 
way 
earry out the beautiful injunction, full of bless- 
“ Bear ye one another's burdens and so fulfill 
Pipsey Porrs. 


ing 
the law of Christ.” 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DAY'S TURMOIL. 


a [OUGH so many years have passed me since 
that night, I still remember most vividly how 
its miserable hours crept by, and how eagerly 

I watch r the firet sign of dawn, that I might 

escape f! 

of the burden of my pain, 

day be easier to bear than this restless, feverish 


Yet would the coming 


night? 
that new day w hich would seem endless to me, yet 
must 80 
child and me upon the eve of parting? Would 
not ail if 
had done; and yet would I not hold them if | 
could, because, after they had passed, I should 
True, my child 


know so surely the old solitude? 


: 
would be with me still for a little time, but would 


she not be listening ever for a coming step and 
looking out upon another home? 

At lust the dawn broke faint and chill above the 
eastern hills, and I rose and left the house, in the 
wild, vain hope of wearing out my misery by 
bodily fatigue. But my thoughts would not travel 
with me, and clung resistlessly about that one 
selfish consciousness which had made the night so 
long. 

The day had come, indeed, which was to part 


me from my <« hild. To-day her lover would come, | 


and listen while she promised him to leave me at 
hia bidding lo day she would tell me, just with 
her old caress 
pity for the grim and solitary life to which she 
left me—that she had kept her promise, and would 
very soon i 

And it was all well, so I said to myself, rapidly 


e Ernest Fortescue’s wife. 


and determinately, as I walked on and on. 


hapa, in her kindness and her pity for me, she 
would have stayed a little longer in the old farm, | 


remembering it had been her home when there 
had been no other open, But could I accept what 
in her unmeasured, child-like gratitude she would, 


I know, have given so willingly? Could I let her | 


run even the faintest risk of her life being sacri- | 
i 


the way he saw clearly—he endeavored to | 


m the house, and perhaps from a little | 


Must | not pass through every hour of 
oon be over, and then would leave my | 


hours drag as these long night-hours | 


| door, she came out with me, 
| years, 


| to-day, or thought would be unbearable, 


ay, even with tears, perhaps in | 


Per- | 


| 
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greedy longing for her sweet 
home? Could I 


|though she would say no word in dissent 


| bright presence in my even 


keep 


her one day longer than I need do, from the man 


-| whose love would give her all that I would haye 


forfeited my life to give her? Ah me! had I not 
| forfeited now all that was even dearer than my 
| life? 
I must have walked as rapidly as my thoughts 
| were traveling; for when, on my return to the 
| farm, May met me at the gate, she started, I re. 
member, when she looked into my face. 


“T have been for a stroll to the woods, dear,” | 


said, with a amile for her, as I answered one of the § 


childish questions that always came so naturally 
» 


where had I been 7 


| from her 
“To the woods 
| 


’ she echoed, slipping her hand 


|into mine, as we walked up the garden, “ You 
|} are always very fond of the shadows, John, And” 
| —her eyes were full of happiness this morning, 
fand looked up laughingly into mine—“ what a 


long stroll you muat have had since four o'clock! 
She had heard me leave the house, then, cautious 

and quiet as I had been 
“All good little gir 

ithen,” I aaid, remembering how I bad fancied ber 


hould have been sleeping 


sleeping calmly, wrapped in her new happiness 
“IT am not a good little girl, John. I wou 
rather have been with you 


But I was grateful that she had not been with 


}me through those four heavy hours, even though 


| the hours that she could spend with me had grown 


iso few. 
I remember that we breakfasted together that 


morning almost as cheerfully as we had ever done 
}—so well had my solitary walk prepared me for 


this hour, Even when | had risen to go, I lin- 


gered atill, while May, as usual, hovered near me; 
and, when my saddled horse was brought to the 
her hands clasped 


round my arm as I loved to feel them, and just as 


' . - 
j} she had seen me off every morning for ten happy 


But I sent the hi I must walk 


ree away, 
I turned 
at the last moment and spoke to May, as easily as 
I could, words to which 1 had been schooling my 
self all the morning 

“| suppose the young squire will be down here 
quite early, May 

“| suppose so.” 

Her answer was just as tranquil as my question, 
and her head was turned a little from me. 

“ But there is no fear that he will not wait for 
my return, dear?” 

“T suppose not,” 

“So I need not hasten back. He will only thank 
me for keeping him waiting.” 

1 said this with the feeble intention of bringing 
a smile to my child’s pale face; but I did not won- 
der that I failed, for it was but a heavy speech 
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| , 
after all, and uttered heavily. Could any words happiness must be complete, for May had answered 
hide from her that dreary consciousness of mine | him, without a further fear of grieving me. And 


that, after to-day, they two would be all in all to 
each other, and I one alone? 


| 


“John,” May said, dropping now, in a qnick, 


careless way, this subject, which indeed we had 
settled between us last night at the orchard gate, 
“those ceaselees games of yesterday have tired me 
completely; so I shall rest at home all to-day. 
Now good-bye.” 


I knew she stood watching me as I walked | 


slowly from the house, but I could not turn to 
emile on her again, Things that had for so long 
been easy and natural to me were growing impos- 
rible, in this new, restless, envious pain, against 
which I fought so hard and vainly. 

In my rapid walk around the farm I had come 
into the yard. Here the men were at work on the 
threshing-machine, and I joined them eagerly. 
Perhapa, if my hands were busy, my head might 
Swift 


walking had not killed it; but hard manual labor 


be eased of this continuous throbbing pain. 


might possibly give me temporary forgetfulness of 
the keen, mental pain, 


The horses were marching steadily in their 


cirele, for we had no threshing by steam in those 
days, and I took his task first from one man, then 
from another, following it always with double the 
haste and energy he had thought sufficient. And 
I laughed a little when I heard the men whisper 
ing how fearless the master was in managing the 
grgat engine, wondering what they would have 
said could they have known how far from fearless 
I really was that morning. 

I apent upon this constant labor all the strength 
and energy that I possessed, trying whether thought 
might not be at last exhausted by sheer physical 
weariness. I must have been about three hours 
in the yard, and was atill courting the labor, which 
must in reality already have wearied me, when | 
caught sight of Mr. Fortescue riding quickly up 
the lawn to the house. I turned my eyes away 
again in a moment; then suddenly I ordered the 
man who was feeding the machine to hasten to the 
house and hold the squire’s horse, while I took his 
place myself. I don’t know why 1 did this, for 
Ernest Fortescue would always most willingly 
and pleasantly stable his own horse when he did 
not see one of the men about. I suppose that it 
was only a spontaneous outcome of this great rest- 


leasness of mine, which sought for any physical 
¢ ¢ | 


vent, 

As I worked on, feeding the hungry monster, I 
counted the handfuls that I gave it, just simply 
that I might not morbidly follow in my thoughts 
that interview between my child and her lover. 
But the effort was of no use. The scene acted itself 
ceaselessly in my brain. 
the last time, the young man had asked that ques- 
tion which he had every right to ask. Now his 


Now once more, and for | 


now my child was a promised wife; for had she 


| not told him, with that soft, bright blush upon her 


face— 

Wildly and ceaselessly the very words of her 
| promise formed themselves in my brain, and all 
| the time, in my effort to drown them, I worked on 
| without a pause. But at last 
i threshed, and I called to the driver to check the 


the corn was all 


horses. As he did so, I gathered up the few re- 
maining heads of wheat, and absently, with my 
left hand, dropped them into the machine. Jus 
ut that instant, far behind me, I heard my child’s 
voice calling for me. I turned quickly to answer 
her—very quickly, for she should have my readiest 
and most loving sympathy in her joy to-day—and, 
as I knew she would not be likely to look for me 
here, I called my answer, very loudly as well as 
cheerily. In answer, as it were, to the sound of 
my raised voice, the horses made a spring forward 
to fall into their old routine of labor, and the 
powerful drum spun round and caught and crushed 
my arm. 

I understood all this as it happered, scarcely 
more than momentary as it was, and I remember 
a strange, swift sensation, as if I saw the old furm 
‘empty, and heard my darling’s sobs. 

Then there fell the darkness of death upon my 
life, 


CHAPTER XII 
AFTER THE DAY'S TURMOIL 
7; ERE was the warm and pleasant glow of fire- 
light on the walls and curtains, and the pure 
sweet scent of autumn violets in my low, old-fash- 
ioned dressing-room., There was a peaceful still- 
ness all around me, as I lay propped upon my 
pillows. For, though May’s low chair stood empty 
beside my wide old couch—as I knew that it must 
stand through all the coming years—she had not 
yet left me for always, She had only a few minutee 
ago been summoned from my side, and presently 
she would return. 
I was coming slowly back to life after a long, 
fierce struggle; but I think, in my helplessness, | 
had gathered a better strength than that which | 
had lost. Not once all through my long illness, 
nor even through this slow convalescence, had 
May ever spoken of our parting, and I had waited, 
not in cowardice now, only to be quite sure that 
the envy and discontent of my thoughts were gone. 
| But now at last I knew how steadily I could speak 
to her of her own happiness, and pray God to bless 
her in her new life, as her grateful, faithful guar- 
dian should, 
I would wait no longer, for many, many days 
| had passed since that October morning when she 
‘had ran to seek we, that my congratulations might 
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be the first she should receive. And I had never 
been able to give them even yet! 

I lay watching for her return, shrinking no | 
longer from the future; only recalling what my | 
child had been to me through all these weeks of 
suffering. ever once could I remember having 
wished for her in vain, having watched for her | 
without her coming; having listened for her voice | 
without its bright, sweet greeting falling on my 
ear ; 
their 
me, 
been. 

Of course I knew to whom she had been sum- 


great tenderness and bravery 


however worn and fretful I 


moned now, 
from her weary confinement with the sick man, 
beside whom she had kept so faithful a watch, and 
to be cheered and rested by the one who had sole 
right to soothe and cheer her now. 


was that my child had another guardian; for 


mine must be a useless life now for many months 


to come. 

“ Here I am, John.” 

May was in her own low seat beside me once 
again, and she took my one uninjured hand be- 
tween both of hers as she spoke. 

“You haven’t looked at the papers, John, 
opened your book. Next time I go away I shall 
tell Mrs. Scott’”—Mrs. Scott was my housekeeper, 
and had been with me even before my child came 
must sit with you, even if you 


or 


to me—“ that she 
do try to send her away. 
obedient to me than to you. 
always thinking when—I am not here?” 
“Perhaps becanse it is so impossible to think 
But I have finished now, 


Why are you always, 


while you are here. 
dear,” I went on; 
sweet, compassionate eyes, just on a level with 
my own, I could even smile a little. “So let us 
talk. May, 
happened ?” 

Her eyes followed mine, down to my disabled 
hand, and then for all answer she laid her cheek 


you 


upon it for one instant. 
“ May, 
came here for your answer to that question we 


had settled at the orchard-gate the night before. | 


You see how well I remember it all now, dear?” 
“Yes, John. May I read to you a little?” 


‘And of course I know, my darling, what your | 


answer was, and how glad he was to hearit. I 
watched him come that morning. I remember 
how quickly he rode.” 

“Don’t try your memory yet, John, 
“ Let me read.” 


” May put 


in, most wistfully. 


“ And then I heard your voice calling me, May | 


—so cheerily, dear. Sometimes the tone has come 


back to me since. 
sought me first in your happiness. You see how 


well I remember it all?” 
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or having looked in her dear eyes without | 
soothing | 
might have | 


and I was glad for her to be tempted | 


How well it | 


She always was more 


and, while I looked into her | 


remember the day when this 


that was the day that Mr. Fortescue | 


they thought it possible—my life should stretch 
bend g i$ ) 


| « Yes. Now I’m going to read you the funniest 
thing you ever heard.” 

But I could not let her put me off any longer 
| I felt so strong to-day, and was so doubtful of my. 
self for the future. 

“You gave him your answer on that morning, 
May ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was a very low and quiet answer, and my 
|child shyly bent to hide the blush that rose s0 
|slowly and so prettily into her lifted face. But 
now I could not let her sorrow for me, or her 
| sweet syinpathy, come between us in her happi- 


| 


| ness. 

“T know what it was. I remember so wel] 
moonlight, as we came home, 
what your answer was, 


what you said in the 
that I know, 
May.” 

“Yes, you know.” 
“You told me,’ 
would all feel a little 
how 


of course, 


I persisted—for I knew it 
brighter to my child when 
perfectly I understood 
how you were going 


}she was convinced 
| that I was soon to be alone—“ 
to live in the home your mother loved.” 

“Yes, I told you.” 

“And after you had told me, May ’”’—she had 
raised her head again now, but her eyes had not 
yet come back to mine—‘‘you told the squire 
You promised to be his wife.” 

The words came with no evidence of the struggle 
they had cost; and I knew this beyond a doubt, 
when May looked straight into my eyes with her 
| frank, clear gaze. 

“Yes, John. When he came that morning, | 
promised to be his wife. Had I not said I would?” 
| “Ah, my child, my pet, you will be very happy 
will be the best and 
dear, you will try to 


in your mother’s home! It 
brightest life for you. But, 
love the memory of these sweet, childish days, for 
—for your old guardian’s sake ?” 

“T can do nothing for my old guardian’s sake,” 
May said, in her quaint, gentle way, “until he is 
old. How anxious you are to make your guar- 
dianship a thing of the past !” 

“It was needed only for a little while, you see, 
dear.” 

“ And how anxious y< 
me that I never was meant to be more than a bird 


uu are, John, to prove to 


|of passage in this dear old home— 
“It has been dear to you?” I questioned, 
eagerly and almost jealously. “ It has been really 
| dear to you, May, in—the old times?” 
“ Nothing could have made it dearer,” she said, 
her eyes shining wistfully through gathering 
tears. 
Then there was a little silence, while I felt what 
a good thought this would be for me, whether I 


I was so glad to feel that you | recovered, and lived through the long years with- 


| out my dear companion, or whether—as I knew 












only through a few months of the future. What | 
a good thought! 

Presently May broke the silence, almost more | 
quietly than she had spoken yet. 

“John, Mr. Fortescue is here, and would like | 
toree you. May he come in?” 

This was what I had been expecting, and, | 
though I was quite prepared now to hear his 
happy story from his own lips, I only nodded to 
May, as if Ernest Fortescue’s coming in to speak 
tome were a most natural and trifling matter. 
Then she rose and went away to feteh him, while 
I waited, preparing myself for the joy there would 
be upon his face when he and May should come 
in to me together. 

Yet, when he came, May was not with him 
Even in this minnte she was trying how she could 
make it easier for me. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
FAREWELL. 

OR many minutes the young squire stood talk- 
F ing to me, kindly and sympathetically, of my 
long illness; then he sat down opposite me, and 
spoke of little things that had occurred in the 
village since my absence ; then of general matters; 
until, stooping a little as he sat, and with his eyes 
upon the fire, he paused, as if quite «uddenly all 
subjects of conversation had failed him. I had 
seen how, in his compassion for me, he had 
avoided any mention of his own prospects, even | 
of May’s name; but I could not let that go on. | 
He must know that even in my weakness I did 
not shrink from witnessing his happiness. He 
must know how fully satisfied I was about my 
child’s future with him. So I began to tell him 
this; but, when I detected the struggle in my own 
tones, and remembered how ill I must be looking, 
I was but little surprised that he himself should 
look so pained, and try to silence me. 

“My sister's marriage is to take place next 
week, and in London,” he said, never seeming to 
think the words irrelevant; “and we go to town 
to-morrow, Mr. Fearne. I was very anxious to 
see you before I left, to be quite sure you were 
really recovering.” 

I remember being a little puzzled by his manner; | 
but I was far more troubled by the thought of his 
going away just now, and leaving May to the con- 
finement from which he alone could successfully 
rescue her. 

“Shall you be many days away?” I asked him, 
presently, while he still sat stooping forward, his 
eyes lowered now from the fire to the carpet at 
his feet. 

“T shall not return,” he answered, most quietly. 
“T have given up my tenure of the Hall.” 

I felt my heart beat so hurriedly and irregu- 
larly that I could not breathe even the one ques- | 
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tion which seemed echoing helplessly in my brain, 
and mocking ime in the warm, still silence. I 
could only lie in my great weakness and wait for 
what he would tell me—wait a long, long time, 
as it seemed to me, while his moody eyes were 


| still upon the floor. 


I think it was the noisy dropping of a cinder, 


| breaking that unnatural silence of the room, that 
|made him speak to me at last, rousing himself 


suddenly from his long reverie. 

“After my sister’s marriage I intend to leave 
England, and I may be away for a year or more.” 

“ But you will surely return here?” 

“No; I have no intention of doing so.” 

The questions, as well as their answers, had 
been brief, and even cold; but I think that with 
him, as with me, their coldness hid a wonderful 
restlessness. 

“TI thought you were fond of the Hall, and— 
and the neighborhood, Mr. Fortescue?” I said, 


| presently, with a great effort. 


“T was,” he answered, rising now, and slowly 


|pacing my room. “I have been. But that is 


over, and if I stayed there now I should soon 


| grow to hate the place.” 


“But when May—” 

I could get no farther in my question, but it 
was not my own cowardice that stopped me this 
time; it was Ernest Fortescue’s hasty signal to 
me. 

“Need we speak of her?” he asked, with a 
catching in his voice. 

Then for the first time in my life a strange 
feeling came over me, of being apart from my 
child and from her lover—far apart from them, 
in a quietness which could not tonch them. And 
for the first time my feeling for Ernest Fortescue 
was one of anxious sympathy, and I forgot how 
high he stood above me, possessing every gift of 
attraction which all my life-long I had lacked. 
And now, without any pondering of the question, 
I knew it would be better for him that we should 
speak of her, though he had begged me not, and 
that, if I could help him at all, it could be only 
after hearing the truth from him. So—a little 
falteringly, I fear—I told him that, as we came 
home from the Hall on the night hefore my acci- 
dent, May and I had spoken together of his offer 
to my child, and—and she had told me that she 
would be his wife; and we had spoken of what a 
happy life she would lead in the home that used 
to be her mother’s. 

I watched his face as I spoke, expecting to see 
it change and brighten; but its utter despondency 
was unbroken, even when, after a few seconds’ 
pause, he answered me. 

“She did accept my love—next day. You 


| would not remember, Mr. Fearne, how next morn- 


ing I came down here for her answer—” 
“Yes, I remember,” I put in, quite steadily. 
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“Do not fear to speak to me of that day—now.|of any motive for our hastening her—her mar. 

My pain has almost left me. On that morning | riage?” 

you came for my child’s answer to the question; “ No,” he answered, readily. “Of course I haye 

you had asked her the night before. I knew quite | told her nothing. low could I hurt her so?” 

well what her answer waa to be.” | “And have you heard from Major Western 
“Yes, her answer then was a very happy one | again?” 

for me,” the young man said, with quiet earnest “More than once. He speaks of being over here 


neas; “but then came the grief for us all in your ' 
”? 


I could keep this knowledge from May! 


| 
| 
| 
} 


accident.’ 

“And in her affection and her pity for me,’ 
I put in, when he paused, still trying to speak | me must devolve the task of telling her; and tell 
steadily of that day, “she set aside her own plea- | ing her now, while she was giving up so much for 
sure, and even yours, Mr. Fortescue, that, in my | my sake, 
“Perhaps it is not wise to keep it from her,” | 


Ah, what would not I have given, too! Yet on 


suffering, she might minister to mine. Heaven | 
bleas her! Can you not see, as I do, how unselfish | said, bowing my head in my hands in utter weari 
and compassionate she has been ?”’ | ness. “Twill tell her. And I will release her 

“T thought it was so at first,” the young equire | from her devotion to me. When—when way | 
answered, heavily; “and so I waited and hoped. | see you again, Mr. Fortescue ?”’ 


But she would not let me hope. She said she | “T meant this to be my last visit,” he said; but 
feared I waited, and she would not let me wait. | his face was leas troubled now. “I felt that | 
She would speak very truthfully, she said; and | could not venture here again. You can scarcely 
would I please to understand and forgive her? | Guess how hard it was to-day.” 

Whatever injury she had done me I must have| “ Yes, I can guess,” I answered, quietly. 
forgiven her when she so wistfully asked me, It was at that very moment that the door was 
with her eyes so full of sorrow for—us all, I | opened, and May came sofily in to us, looking 
think.”’ wonderfully pale and gentle in the firelight. | 

“ Yes, for us all,” I said, seizing eagerly upon | saw in a moment that she had come fancying | 
his words, “but most for me. She is so good to | was alone again, and that she was sorry now, and 
me, 80 true to me, she would not let herself be | would fain have gone back if she could have done 
happy while I lay so near death.” so without question. But it was too late. While 

“It was not that,” young Fortescue said, stand- | the old gladness that I always felt to see her swal- 
ing beside my couch a minute. “If it had been | lowed even the great dread of grieving her, I held 
a question of waiting, I could have waited cheer- | out my hand and waited for hers, 
fully. But it was quite different. She had utterly 
changed to me even in one day, and she gave me ; . ; 
no hope at all.” CHAPTER XIV. 

How could he be so blind? I asked myself, MY LAST EFFORT. 
until I remember how impossible it was that he| TNSTEAD of sitting down beside me, as she had 
could know her as I did—I, who from her child- done all through my illness, it seeming such a 
hood had been so used to see her give up any | natural spot for her, she went up to the hearth, 
pleasure fur herself, if by so doing she could give | and stood looking down into the fire, as if she were 
the slightest pleasure to me. not come to stay at all; and, as she did so, Ernest 

How plainly I read it all now! She wonld | Fortescue went up and stood opposite to her; and 
have no happiness for herself while I lay maimed | fur a few moments I watched them standing there 
and suffering. She would not consent to leave me |in the firelight. Was it not in my power to-day 
when possibly mine might be a helpless, solitary | to bring them together, as they had been before 
future which she, by her devotion and self-sacrifice, | my aecident? 
could cheer and soothe. This had been her brave “May,” I said, when I felt quite sure that | 
and pitiful decision, and I alone must rescue her | could break my silence steadily, “ will you listen 
from it. While my heart beat even painfully at|to a few words | want to say to you before Mr. 
the thought of her compassion for me, I was firmly | Fortescue leaves? Is there not some mistake, 
determined that I would no longer allow myself to | dear, in his coming to bid me good-bye ?” 
stand in the way of her happiness, and let the| “I knew he was going away,” she answered, 
shadow of my helplessness and solitude mar her | rather sadly, and without looking up. “He told 
sunny prospects | me.” 

“Mr, Fortescue,” I asked—and I myself could| For a moment then I wildly wished that I had 
easily detect a new tone in my voice in spite of its | let him go before I spoke to her. I wished that 
earnestness, a tone almost of hopelessness—“ will | she and I could have been alone together before I 
you tell me whether May has heard anything of | need tell her what I had determined it was right 
that letter you received from her father, or for her to hear. But presently, again, I knew that 
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it was better as it was. The young lover's presence 
gave me strength to speak as my child’s guardian 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 


only—a thoughful guardian who had only her | 


welfare at his heart. 

“Dear,” I said, looking earnestly into her face, 
though it was not turned toward me, “I do not ask 
you why he goes. I know too well how constantly 
you have waited on me through my illness, and 
how willingly you would give up your own plea- 
sure for that of others, 1 only want to tell you 


fulness, “He need not—he need not live an—an 
infamous career—you called it so,” 
No wonder that, in that pitiful, searching glance 


of hers, she should read some glimmering of the 


|truth, when the crimson rushed so hotly to the 


that there is a reason for your giving up all this 


sacrifice for me, and letting Ernest Fortescue claim 
the wife who, not very long ago, promised herselt 
to him.” 

She had turned her head now, and was looking 
into my face, gravely and anxiously; but I don’t 
think she could see the trouble upon it then which 
she had lately seen so very often. 

“T have told Er est the truth,’ 
“He understands.” 

“T will not force you to repeat anything you 


she said, simply 


have said to me, May,” he putin, gently. “ But 
perhaps it is well for you to hear from Mr. Fearne 
what I have—have feared to tell you.” 

“If you know what it is,” May said to him, 
almost appealing, “will you tell me, please, Er- 
nest? I will listen quite patiently to you, if | 
need really listen to this at all. John is 80 weak 
and tired. Surely he may reset?” 

“May,” I went on, turning my eyes from her 
wistful face that I might speak the more calmly, 
“suppose that a misfortune threatened —Erneat, 
from which only his speedy marriage with you 
could successfully free him. Suppose only these 
two courses lay before him—one to wed the girl 
he loves, and has loved even for years—to take 
her to lovely countries she has often longed to see, 
and then to bring her back to the happiest home 
in the world, and—and—as the story-books say- 
live happy ever after; the other—are you listen- 
ing, dear, though I cannot see your face?” 

7 Yer, John.” 

“The « ther to give up this happy married life, 
for the sake of a fancied duty elsewhere—only a 
fancied duty, May; with his own hand to destroy 
the happy future, not only of himself, but of one 
he loves, and to bring upon himself—if you could 
but understand me, dear !—an infamous career from 
which all his nature would revolt. Ought he 
to hesitate with such a choice before’ him, 
May ?” 

“I do not understand,” she said, questioning not 
me, but Mr. Fortescue, her face very pale and 
grave, “Does such a future threaten you, Ernest? 
Have you such a choice to make?” 

“ That is the choice,” he answered, with a rather 
nervous glance at me. “ Your decision will de 
termine which of these futures ia to be— ours,” 

“ But a man has such power over his own life,” 
she said, almost whispering it in her great thought- 


very roots of his hair. First her gaze grew a little 
bewildered, then she suddenly turned away from 
him, and came and knelt beside my couch, look 
ing straight into my eyes. 

“What do you mean, John? What is the dis- 
grace that threatens me? It cannot be you. It 
cannot be Ernest. It is my name that—that sia 
not unblemished like yours—and his, Tell me the 
truth.” 

“ May, my child, why should you suspect—” 

“Tt ia not suspicion; it is certainty,” she said, 
in a strange, steady way. “ Not that my life will 
ever be discreditable to you, but that you fear 
something for me, from which you would guard 
me, in your great kindness and affeetion for me 
You have never yet denied me anything I asked, 
John; oh, don’t deny me now! I can bear any- 
thing you tell me. Why should you doubt me 
so? Why,” she said, tears starting at last into her 
pleading eyes, “should vou treat me as if | were a 
child ?” 

And so, without another single doubt as to what 
had been right or what wrong, only with the old 
consciousness that her choice was always best, her 
dec isions always wisest, I told her the simple 
truth; covering my eyes while | spoke, not be- 
cause it was so hard to meet her steadfast, wistful 
gaze, but because I dared not see it fall at last in 
her humiliation. 

I told her slowly, but in few words; and then I 
waited, fearing to hear, though I could not see, the 
sorrow of my child. But I need not have feared. 
she heard my story to the very end, and then 
she rose, and, leaving my side, leaned upon 
the end of my couch, where I could not see her 
face 

“Mr. Fortescue,” she said, just in her own gen- 
tle, natural tones, “ have you those letters which 
are forged in my father’s name?” 

“T hope it is so,” replied the young squire, 
eagerly seizing her idea, while he overlooked her 
question, “ We hoped so most earnestly; but 
but he has proved himself really—the writer, | 
mean—Major Western.” 

“ Impossible,”” May answered, with quiet, proud 
conviction in her pausing tone. “ My father died 
when—when my mother and I were together 
And that day madame—I never heard her other 
name, but we lodged in her house—took me, while 
my mother slept, to the house, and I saw him. | 
did not know what I was going to see. I could 


| not have gone if 1 had. She took me, unknowing 


whither | wept. But I saw—my father—dead. 
My mother cried bitterly when she found where I 
had been. But I could wot cry. It was too terri- 
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ble. Who can he be who pretends now to be my 
father?” 

“T will show you the letters,” the young squire 
said; but I could see that it was difficult to him to 
believe what had become certainty in my mind 
while May spoke. “If this be a fraud, I will 
spare no pains to sift and expose it.” 

“No, please,” “You 


have been annoyed too much already by what 


my child said, gently. 


ought never to have been allowed to vex any one 
but myself 
for many years to my own guardian; but no one 
indeed had any right to make me the cause of 
worry and anxiety to you, Mr. Fortescue.” 

He interrupted her eagerly; but I fancied she 
hardly heard what he said, while she stood wait 
ing, 80 pale and still, and with such a tale of 
patient sadness in her clasped white handa, 

“Thank you,” she said, when he had finished, 


“It is very good of you to say these things, because | 


[ know you would not say them unless you really 


felt them, and it shows how kind you have always | 


But 
just what I feel to-night 


been to me please forgive me for speaking 


I have had 
be prepared for—for what I have just heard 
Please let me do what is—what is surely my duty 
May I have those letters soon, and I will 


9) 


the writer of them ? 


alone. 
write to the 

“ Who can he be?” put in young Fortescue, for 
the first time moving from his position on the rug, 
as if he felt that May had in some way made him 
understand that she had said all she had strength 
to Bay. 

“In those long-ago days,” she said, a little 
brokenly, “ 
like a servant 
over my father, and led him 

“ Hush, May!” 
great weakness, broken-hearted to hear my child 


my father had—a servant who was not 


at least he got a certain power 


” 


I cried, rising instantly in my 


speak so to us, who had no right to hear this from 
her brave young lips. “ Hush, my child! Forget 
that time 
you now 

For a moment she looked into my face with a 


terrified glance, fearing only for me; then her 


Remember only how we wish to spare 
we who love you.” 


head fell upon my arm, as sometimes it had done 
in those old days when, as a little child, she had 
grown sad in talking to me of her mother; and 
the tears were as quietly shed to-night aa they 
had been in that strange, grave sadness of her 
childhood 


[ felt most gratefully—as if she put me willingly 
b &') 


as naturally shed, there beside me, as 


into the place of the mother whose loss had come 
back to her to-night with a new sorrow. 

I don’t know whether we spoke to each other 
through those few moments, before May raised 
her head again, and quietly offered her hand to 
Ernest Fortescue, 

“Tt was a kind thought,” she said, steadying 
her voice by a great effort, “of yours and of my 
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I know what a trouble I have been | 


no time to | 


guardian’s, to wish to place me beyond the reach 
of—of even my father’s authority, and I shall 
always remember how nobly you did it, wishing 
me not to know of any threatened humiliation, 
But it is over now, and, if | may, I will write the 


truth to that man, and—and ask my guardian to 
let me atill be his adopted 


child, and—and not so much trouble as I haye 


| —to forget it all and 


| been before.” 

Ah, was it any wonder that the thonght of this 
happiness to me just then, in my feebleness, un- 
| strung and exhausted as I was, should unman me, 
} even as the fear of my child’s loss had never done? 
| For a moment the room seemed to reel before me, 
| I felt my child’s hands seize mine one moment, 

heard her swift, low cry, and then it was all dark- 


ness. 
CHAPTER XV. 
MAY 8 HOME, 
|e FORTESCUE had 


4 farewell again, as he left for town that day. 


been to bid us 


| May had gone from the room with him, and I lay 
waiting for her return, The fear that had been so 
| intense with me before had died now, for May had 
detected at once the imposition that had been 
practiced upon Mr. lortescue, in hope, as we sup- 
| posed, of winning money from him for silence. 
| And now there was again no shadow upon my 
| child’s future, and, if Ernest Fortescue waited a 
| little— 
| Just as my thonghts paused there, she came 
back to me; entering very quietly, and passing 
| her empty chair, she moved softly about the room, 
| I watching her in the firelight. And when she 
| had no more excuse for passing by my call, she 
}came up to the head of my couch, and leaned 
behind me, there where | could not see her face. 
“So, May,” I said, as easily and naturally as I 
could, “the old Hall is to be vacant again fora 
Dear,” I went on, presently, for she had 
“when do you think the young 


| time, 
| not answered me, 
squire will return?” 
| Never, John,” 
| *But, May,” 
lturn and read her face, “do 


I cried, with a failing attempt to 
you forget your 
promise to me?” 
ee kept it, John,” my child said, gently. “ He 
came for my answer that morning, and I said— 
what I promised I would say. I did, indeed.” 

} “And why—’ 

| “That very day, afterward,” my darling said, 
trying to calm me with her gentle touch upon my 


shoulder, “I asked him to forgive me for—not 


| understanding—myself. And he was generous, 
/and forgave me.” 

| “Oh, my love, and this was because I fell into 
| a useless, helpless nursling, and let you sacrifice 
| your time, and health, and liberty! Are you to 


| . ° 
forfeit all to me—even your happiness ?” 
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“No, John. Oh, no! I consented to go to my 
mother’s home because you seemed so much to 
wish it, and said it was best for me. And I was 
sure you knew, because you had always done what 
was best for me. I never gueesed how soon | 
should understand enough to be quite sure that, in 
your great kindness to me, you had mistaken. I 
told him this, and he was very patient with me, 
John.” 

“And you sacrificed yourself so utterly, my 
darling, for your old guardian’s sake?” 

“Hush!” my child whispered, very low and 
earnest. “It was no sacrifice. Don’t 


you re- 


member how I said to you even then, John, ‘If 
| 


my own home is dearer to me than my mother’s, 
why should I change?” 

“O May!” I cried, “tell me in few words, but 
in true words, that I may understand, even while 


Is the old 


> 


[cannot see your face—is that true’ 
home dearer to you than your mother’s ? 
“You” 
“ And even Ernest Fortescue— 
“Knows,” my child answered, very softly in 
my pause, “and has known for many weeks, that 


” 


| could never love the life he offered me as | 
have loved the old life And,” my child 
went on, with a sudden change of tone, and lay- 


here. 


ing her fingers softly on my forehead, as if she knew 
how it was throbbing with an unfamiliar pain, “I 
don’t know how I am to keep my promise to you 
now, John, for my mother’s home is to be empty.” 

“Some one else will come,” I said, with a fierce 
grasp of my failing strength; “and, whoever he 
may be, he is sure to want to steal you from me 
if the 
mysterious old owner comes himself, he will be 
sure to ask for you presently. 
to it, 1 suppose, in time.” 

“Tt isto be hoped he will come, as I have to 
keep my promise, 

“Yes, and it will be easier then, as he will 
really own the Hall, 
handsome as 
man, and as pleasant, and as clever, and aa rich, 
and as young, could you resist him then if he 
asked you that old question—would vou accept 
the home that used to be your mother’s ?” 

“Yea, I could resist him, John, even then.” 

“You would say—” 

“IT should say, ‘Please leave me at the farm, 


They all have wanted to do so. Even 


I shall get used 


” 


remarked my child. 


And suppose he were as 
Ernest Fortescue, and as good a 


,” 


for I am happiest there. 

“And suppose,” I went on, my heart beating 
with a pain in every throb, though I tried so hard 
to speak lightly—‘‘never mind how silly my 
words sound, May—suppose when he came he 
dared to ask you the same question, yet was not 
such a one as Ernest Fortescue; was not hand- 
some, and good, and pleasant, and clever, and 
rich, and young, but was even such a one as— 
myself?” 


BACK TO TH 





E 


| 
| ‘He could not be.’ 
| 


| “Scarcely,” I acknowledged, brokenly. “ But 
try to suppose he were, and yet asked you to 


OLD HOME. 


, 


-to 
| accept his home.” 
“Then I should say”—I could 


child’s eyes, but I heard the faltering of her sweet, 


not see my 
low voice—“ I will come.” 
“Oh, do not 


If he were such aa 


“T am not jesting, May,” I cried. 
jest to me in your answer! 
myself?’ 

“T understand you, John. It is an impossible 
case, But if it were possible, I should say, ‘I 


will come.’ The Hall and the farm would be the 


same to me then.” 

“Oh, my darling, remember this is to be truth! 
With such a one as myself?” 

“With such a one,” she said, and smiled a lit- 
tle as she came to my side and held out both her 
hands, “I could be happy anywhere.” 

“Oh, May,” 
my unmaimed hand, that she might not see the 
“think what this the 
hope that you are giving me! ‘Tell me, could 


I cried, and drew her to me with 


womanish tears, means, 
you live happily in your mother’s home—with 
me?” 

“Have I not always lived happily with you, 
my own dear guardian ?” 
sut—oh, my child, try to understand me, for 


this hope is so strange and strong! 


could you 
live happily in the old home ycur mother loved 
as my—wife ?” 

I think that something of the great strength 
and humility of my love must have been written 
in my face, for her eyes were lowered, and her 
But when she looked 


up to answer me, I saw a new look upon her face, 


lips trembled as I spoke. 


and, ah me, such a warmth and tenderness in her 
lovely eyes! 

But I could try.” 
“Oh, my love, my love!” 
then I 
and so unfitted with any words for my great grati- 


“ T don’t know, John. 
And 


could say no other word, so weak I was, 


I whispered. 


tude. ° 


“You have talked too much this evening, John 
Now let us sit quite still and rest.” 

My darling was on her own little chair beside 
my couch, and she leaned her cheek against it, 

|e she sat so still in the fire-light; while I held 

her hand in mine, and watched the bright and 
happy face, with what nameless love, and pride, 
and gratitude! 

“In a few moments, darling. 
to me yet, that you have consented to stay with 
me all your life. Yet you must keep that prom- 
ise you made me, May, one night in the moon- 
light.” 

“Then you must tell me how.” 

“You must go, my love, and take your mother’s 

place in the dear old home she loved.” 


It seems a dream 
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“Not without you, John.” 

I laughed a little. It was #0 exactly what she 
used to say to me when I would try to persuade 
her to accept those urgent invitations that came 
to her from the Hall. And it was such a jest as 
she said it now! 

“No; I can never spare 
you to go anywhere without me now.” 

“So you see you will be obliged to release me 
from that promise, John.” 

“Yes, dear, if you wish it. But the home that 
your mother’s is yours now, May. I—I 
give as a wedding-gift to my child. 
I used to dream how, on your wedding morning, I 
would tell you and Ernest that the old home was 


not without me, dear. 


was 
bought it to 


yours, bought long ago with Uncle Joshua’s wo - 
derful savings. I had bought it for you 
slight return from vour old guardian for the 
happy years you had given him! Yet now—” 

** Now, John, for the first time in my life—let me 


such a 


” 


confess it at last,” interrupted May; “I have al- 
ways been so afraid of doing so—for the first time 
in my life, at this moment, I love the old home 
just as you have always so easily taken it for 
granted that I should love it, while you were 
building my future for me.” 

“And while you—” 

“ While I,” 
cheeks the soft pink color that bore a different 
now—‘“ knew that this future 
could never satisfy me. O John, how I should 
have clung to these last days with you, if I had 


she said—and there stole into her 


message for me 


really been going away!” 

It was no dream, no jest. It was not compas- 
sion in her face. It was something that never, 
even through one hour of her sweet childish life, 
had I felt possible. Something that made me 
look back with keen self-pity for the man who 
had never dreamed of such an hour for himself 
as this. 

“ May, darling ”—it was but a broken whisper 
afier all, while I lifted the bright face to mine, 
just as I used to do when she was such a tiny 
child—“ you have not told me that you accept 
that gift of mine. If you could but know what 
delight it has been to me to fancy your acceptance 
of it—my one gift to my child!” 

“Your one gift to your child, John,” she said, 
taking my one hand, big as it was, into both of 
hers, as [ believe she could not have done a month 
before, “has been what I could never put into 
words. But I will tell you of it sometimes, on 
other days. This last gift is not to be mine yet. 
You know when you said you intended to give it 
me.” 

“Yon will take it from me on—on our wedding- 
day, my love?” 

“Yes; not till then. To-day I have taken 
enough. O John, what happiness is in my soul 
to-night !” 


’ 


| 


te 


“ Dear, if you only knew what you have given 


me!” 


“ Nothing,” she whispered, with her dear, truth. 
ful eyes lifted to mine. All that you have of 
mine I gave you long ago—unasked !” 

And then I think I tried to tell her a little of 
what she had been to me since first I brought my 
litle blessing into the solitary home. But she 

Mary Ceciu Hay, 
THY END. 


would not listen. 


GRANDMA BARNES. 


E hear a great deal about the mother, her 

sphere, her influence, her wisdom, and it 

is well, and too much cannot be said on 
this subject, but why do we not hear more said of 
the grandmother? We do hear an allusion made 
to her sometimes, something like, “and you with 
your one baby, keep a hired girl to do the work 
and a little girl to look after baby! Why your 
grandmother had twelve children, right along, 
and only from fourteen months to twenty-one 
months between them, and she did all her own 
work, and spun, and wove, and clothed the whole 
of them!’ 

And the young wife with short, fluttering breath, 
and white, veiny temples, and prominent shoulder- 
blades, looks up with sad eyes that fill with tears, 
and she wonders how grandmother, that quiet, 
thin, feeble little woman, sitting in the corner 
knitting, could ever have borne such a wonderful 
burden! And she knows that none of the mothers 
of nowadays will ever graduate into a like ripe 
and rvyal estate of yrandmotherhood. 

We often think of what the heart-history of the 
grandmother is—some of them we know—and they 
range all the way from a peaceful, loving, sheltered 
home, and home-life, down, down, to, “Over the 
hill to the poor-house.”’ May the dear Lord let 
the light of His countenance shine down upon the 
waiting host of grandmothers ! 

While we write our thoughts go back to one of 
these—she was a widow, the mother of ten chil- 
dren, all married but one, the youngest daughter. 
They lived happily together, those two; the old 
mother spun her own stocking-yarn, and dyed it 
blue, and black, and red, and clouded, and then 
knit it up for her daughters and the dear little 
grandchildren whose tender, pinky feet she loved, 
as she gathered them up between her old palms 
and kiseed them lavishly. She had never known 
a sorrow more than such as falls to the lot of the 
average house-motlier and homekeeper. A baby 
had died, and a little mound in the sweetest corner 
of the garden was green and glossy with the thick 


| mat of viny myrtle that draped it closely, but the 


mourner, with a beautiful and sympathetic phil- 
osophy said, other mothers have given up their 
beloved babies, and as she wept softly, half her 
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sorrow was for them. When her husband died, a 
godly man in the full ripencss of mature life, the 


An accident befell one of Mother Barnes’s sons 
in a saw-mill, and he was crippled for life, and in 


Christi‘n philosophy that had sustained her did! her kindness of heart. she offered him and his 
— ° | ° ‘ ' 
not leave her, and she rejoiced that his had not| family a home with her. She said the farm was 


been a death by violence, that he had lived a true 
and faithful life, and that in the hour of dissolu- 


| 


tion his mind was clear and unclouded, and that | 
| This son’s family consisted of himself, wife, three 


the parting was only for a brief season. 

The first hint of trouble began when Annie, her 
youngest daughter, married Ben Morrison. Ben 
was the son of a well-to-do farmer, an industrious 
fellow, whom everybody liked. The mother said 
she could not live apart from Annie, at which 
young Ben laughed, and responded that he had 
not thought of taking her away from her mother, 
and then he said: “ Why can’t you live with us 
here in this same house?” And he stood up straight 
and smiling before her waiting for an answer. 

“You and Annie can live with me in my home, 
if you want to,” she replied, a little surprised at 
his generous offer. 

It was not many months until the change be- 
came unpleasant. Ben worked the farm on the 
shares, and he made as close and grinding bargains 
with “her mother’ 
her—as he would with any man who was in all 
He would say, it will be thus 


’—the name by which he called 


respects his equal. 
and thus, divided in the shock or in the bushel, 
and when his part of the contract was filled .o the 
letter of the law, his responsibility ceased and a 
new care was thrown upon Hardly any 
mother believes that her daughter’s husband is 
any too kind or considerate regarding the com- 
fort of the young wife, but many mothers are dis- 
creet and say nothing--and,see nothing. This is wise. 

Daughter Annie had never been a very early 
riser; the habit of her growing childhood had 
So it did touch the loving mother 


her. 


clung to her. 


heart when noisy Ben rose at four o’clock in the | 


summer mornings, routed around at thestable and 
pig-pen with a blustering air, and in half an hour 
came into the bed-room and dashed a cup of cold 
water on his wife’s face and neck, with a vicious 
laugh, saying, “ Well, good enough! I told you 
I would !” 

A grieved, little, piteous crying spell generally 
followed after, which touched the heart of the 
poor old mother cruelly. For a long time she 
rose and prepared his breakfast herself, but it was 
not done with complaisant good-will. When 
Annie’s baby was three weeks old Ben concluded 
he would sleep in the far corner room up-stairs. 
He said he had to work so hard, and his sleep was 
80 broken by the “cries of the brat,” that he could 
not stand it very long. Then grandma, and 
Annie, and baby slept iu the same room, and the 
mother and daughter had the low, long, cooing 
talks together like they had when just the two 
lived alone in sweet peace and quiet, with no dis- 
turbing element intervening. 


}roomy enough for all of them, and the house 


could be enlarged by moving asmall out-building 
up against it which would serve for a kitchen, 


daughters and a little son of five or six years of 
age. Grandma was to live with them. For a 
time all went well. The girls were all eager to 
brush grandma’e “lovely, white hair;”’ they 
stroked their soft palms over it tenderly and 
lovingly ; they kissed her smooth neck and wished 
their own were as white and plump; they made 
pot-pie and dumpling dinners, because dear grand- 
ma liked soft food that did not hurt her dear, old, 


| tender gums; they all wanted todo up her Sunday 


| oreetur” 


caps; they washed and ironed her clothes and 
pressed out her common flannel skirts, when all 
her life she had only ironed the bands and hems. 
What dutiful dears they were and how they doted 
on “our grandmother.” 

But this was too sweet to last long. After a few 
months the change came. The pet calf, that be- 
longed to one of the girls, ate the top off grandma’s 
ulmond shrub when it was starry with pretty 
fringed blossoms. And the dear old lady scolded, 
remembering the folded hands that had planted 
the bush on one of her wedding anniversaries. 
No wonder her blue eyes snapped angrily ; it was 
no common shrub to her. She could see just how 
her husband looked when he planted it, and fixed 
the earth carefully, and then gently pressed it 
down about the young stem with his open palms. 
He had said: “It is a little thing, Miranda, to 
others, but we know that it is a mile-stone to us.” 

The daughter-in-law took the part of the girls. 

Sometimes grandma would be telling a story 
and in her dear old way would pronounce words 
in her quaint old-time fashion—“ nuss”’ for nurse, 
for creature, “hoss” for horse—and 
then the girls would giggle, and intimate that 
somebody had come out of Noah’s Ark. This 
witticism amused the foolish mother. The father 
frowned only, with a stern, “Girls! girls!” 

Grandmother had her own little keepsakes in 
her room—little chests and boxes, and wallets 


hanging around on the wall, every one of them 
precious, valuable only to herself. The girls often 
made remarks about these homely things; called 
her room the museum, the rookery or the curiosity- 


shop. 

One day when grandma was away from home, 
the girls had a party, and concluded to set the 
table in her room. The first thing they did was 
to remove her “trumpery,” as they called it; so 
the chest, and boxes, and little old reticule, and 
bags, were piled in a heap on a back porch. They 


| Were left out all night. She had an opportunity 
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of riding home early the next morning with a man | and wept silently, and then led her into her own 
in his spring wagon, and the first thing that met | kitchen, and made her drink a cup of tea, 


her gaze as she hurried up the steps of the porch Then poor grandma 'plained out sorrowf 
I I | | I illy 


was the puppy, playing with a handsomely wrought | and in a low, cautious whisper: “O baby, don't 
sampler made by her own grandmother before she | you mind how nicely we two did live together 

here? I was so happy then! I wish it was « 
tossed it about on the dewy grass, and laid hia | now = 


And Annie, with tears kept back, said: “ Maybe 


had reached her sixteenth year. The dog had | 


paws on it, and stripped it through his wet jaws, | 


and caught his sharp little teeth in the precious | mamma, that was a foretaste of the joys of Heaven, 


scarlet stitches, and the dear old keepsake was|I think it was, Let us be patient and wait 


ruined. He had played with the well-filled bags,| mamma. It was well for us both; and though 
and nipped the reticule, and picked out its eon-| everything does seem so hard now, let us hay 
tents and strewed them over the porch reck- | courage, and let us find all the comfort, and joy, 
leasly. and peace we can in this life. It is only for » 
Oh, the ruin of so many treasures, precious only | brief season.” 
to herself! Under the weight of years, and care, | She was comforted. For a time all was well 
and disappointment, and illness, goaded by trials | but ere many weeks the serenity was broken upon 
that were worries and tormenta, poor grandma had | Afterwhile, leas and less r pect was shown to the 
been more than angelic had she not lost some of | old grandmother, At the table, after her cup was 
the sweetness of her sunny, girlish temper; so it ia | empty, she never reached it up to have it refilled 
not to be wondered at if she became indignant and | if Dorothy, the daughter-in-law, was busy, If sh 
bitter, and that she sat down among her treasures | was pouring for some of the rest, then she some 
and cried piteously, times reached it over in a hesitating way, as if 
Just then ber son came around the corner of the | expecting a repulse, more after the coy manner of 
house on his crutches, His first exclamation was, | an intruder, than the crowned head of the house 
“Mother, mother!” as he reached out and gathered | hold. This was pitiable, but too true. 
her up in his arma, Frequently, too, if they were conversing, and 
“QO Henry, Henry!” she cried. “Look here! | grandma did not get the topic of conversation, and 
Who dared to do this—to rob me in mv own house | made inquiry, she waa blufled with, “Oh, never 
and turn me out so cruelly!” And she cried and | mind, granny ; old folks ask too many questions!” 
rocked her poor body forward and backward Poor grandma! how hard it was to keep on th 
“ How could you permit it, Henry, my boy! Your | line. One day when Dorothy was sitting down to 
poor, lonely old mother to be treated so! All| rip apart a half worn black silk dress, to be made 
that she values to be thrown ont underfoot! It| over into some of the modern and short-lived 
will kill me, my son, in my old age, too, where | styles of garmente for the girls, grandma forgot, 
nobody loves me, and I am so in the way of my | and said: “ Don’t do it, Dorothy; save it. Why, 


” 


children a half-worn old black silk gown isn't more than 
It was pitiful. This poor lone one sitting and | half done ita usefuiness, 1 will do to wear to bury 
rocking and swaying with her little keepsukes| ings, and to quarterly meetings, and pioneer 
gathered into her lap and pressed against her | gatherings, and great harvest home meetings, this 
bosom | many a year. Really, a part-worn silk is more 
“T am sorry, mother,” was the answer. “1 | serviceable than a bran new one that you daren’t to 
know the girla never thought of the things being | wear hardly for fear of damaging it, Let the girls 
disturbed ; they only wanted the room to set the | sew, or teach, or take an agency, and earn money 
table in; and the company etayed so long, and | and buy new ones for themselves. Don’t you see, 
they were so tired last night, that they couldn't | Dorothy ?” 
fix things up, and they didn’t think, I #’pose, of Grandmother waa snappishly informed that her 
your getting along so early. Indeed, I didn’t | way was not the way of her son’s wife; that some 
look for you before noon. We didn’t get up in| people had grown rich by minding their own 
good time this morning. My limb pained so 1 | business; that when her niggardly ways of saving 
couldn’t sleep after the folka had gone. And,| had been adopted by the family, she would hear 


mother, I'll have that puppy killed if you say so. | of it; that the poor children of a crippled father 


It was his fault. The girls meant all right, I’m | had a hard enough time in prospect without de- 

sure” | nying them the pleasure of keeping up with the 
While the girls gathered up the things and | fashiona, And then the woman, her fice aflame, 

wiped them off on their aprons, they said nothing. | gathered up the rustling silk dress and sailed out 

They thought it was a great fuas for a trifle. | of the room, 

Grandma, with wet, dewy feet, sat and sobbed. | Poor grandma! She did not weep, nor groan, 
When Annie came in from the milk-house and | nor say “Ah me!” nor rush off and tell Annie; 

saw the scene, she folded her mother to her bosom but, like the sensible woman that she was, she sat 
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and rocked awhile and reasoned with herself, and 
«aid: “ Well, Dorothy is not to blame; she has a 
good deal to try her patience, and we are so unlike 
that we must bear with each other’s infirmities, 
and help, each the other, to carry her burdens.” 

Now, how wise this was; how much better than 
to have fallen into a rage and spoken harsh things, 
and unkind, After all, she said to herself, it is 
our good-for-nothing self-esteem that is always 
getting hurt. It ie so prominent, our self-esteem is 

One time, at an old folks’ concert, poor grand- 
ma’s self-esteem received another stab. She was 
one of the really good old-time singers. She de- 
lighted to sing treble; but her voice was cracked 
and shaky. In singing the lovely old anthem of 
David's Lamentation, on the wings of which, in 
her jubilant girlhood, she used to fly to the pearly 
heights of exaltation, there was some mistake, and 
the other parts paused, while grandma and old 
Uncle Josiah Cummings—another cracked old 
singer—kept on, and piped out fine, and squeaky, 
and shrilly, “O my beloved son, my son Absalom, 
my son!l’’ not knowing they were alone, Cirand- 
ma’s cheeks were like the pinks in July, her eyes 
bright with earnest joy, quite the delight of her 
girlhood, She stopped, not knowing why the 
pent-up laughter of ill-bred boys and girls had 
broken forth, 

“That was the way we sang when we were 
young, Josier, wa’n't it?” said she. 

And the dear old man with silver hair said: 
“Jest so, Miss. Barnes, Carries me back ’ma 
tingly !”’ 

And while grandma tried to submit to the ways 
a@ the present, 80 as not to be a trouble and an 
annoyance to her friends, there were times when’ 
in her hamility and devoutness, she sharply re- 
buked the proud, and brilliant, and seltish world 
While her Lord had no place to lay His head; 
while His cause was halting in the midst of the 
ages ; while the ery for Gospel light and life came 
from every continent of the earth and island of the 
sea, how could she waste the Master’s money and 
ihe Master's time in dress, and luxury, and folly ! 
She was a scrupulous steward. Hers was a stead 
fast, exalted life. It had trials, but it had com- 
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| when son-in-law Ben, with his hired men, was 
filling his mows with hay, the great, cruel, patent 
| fork fell suddenly from above and struck him on 
| the head, and in an instant the spark of life was 
extinct. It was a shocking death. The family 


was almost paralyzed with terror. Then, after the 
funeral, Annie crept back to the dear old mother’s 
bosom for solace. It was months before she re- 
covered from the shock, and then, in a quiet way, 
the old life of the mother and daughter was re- 
newed, and with the cheer that came from “a baby 
in the house,” they were happy and contented, 
and their lives flowed evenly on, And grandma 
sits and knits white stockings and little red ones, 
and they drive down the lane and through the 
woodland highway to the village church, and all 
that life has of sweetness, and peace, and beauty, 
and Christian love and duty is theirs. And whea 
we take tea with them sometimes, in the quiet 
summer evenings, we think there is nuthing 
lovelier than a serene grandmotherhood, and we 
wish, how fervently, that down into the lives of all 
the dear old grandmothers the Lord would gra- 
ciously and gently give of that “ peace that passeth 
all understanding,” while with His own hand He 
leadeth them beside the still waters for His dear 


name’s sake. Rose..La Rice. 


WAITING. 


T is so hard to wait! 
To hear the wheels of life whirr on and on, 
And lie with folded hands, their cunning gone; 
To hear the tramp of workers to and fro, 
In busy toil that we no more may know. 
O soul, bow down unto thy Father’s will; 
lo these He saith “ work on,” to thee “ be still.” 


It is so hard to wait! 

To see the grain wave in the harvest-field, 

The sickle rusting we no more may wield ; 
Perchance beloved ones pining for the store 
Which these frail hands can bring to them no 

more. 
Be comforted ; in fields thou canst not see, 
The Lord is sowing harvests rich for thee. 


pensation, Such lives always have. There is a/| 


stratum of peace and joy down below the surface, 
and these never run low, never fail, never refuse 
the constant demand. 

Some grandmothers, under like circumstances, 
have not the exhaustless fountain to draw from as 
has this one of whom we write. Some cannot 
endure the grinding ills that harass them daily, 
and they grow harsh of spirit and unlovable, and 


a cheerful disposition, that sweetest charm of wo- 
man, is lost under the burden of unrest and sorrow 
and the weight of years. 
But how strangely did the 
into the close of grandma’s life, One summer’s day, 


“ sunset’s gold” come 


It is so hard to wait! 
To see youth's castles falling one by one, 
Like snow-wreaths melting ‘neath a summer aun; 
| To know the earthly good we fain would grasp 
Is swiftly, surely, slipping from our clasp. 
O soul, in vain thou'lt dream those visions fair, 
Heaven is unchanged—lay up thy treasure there, 
Rutu Revere. 


Action is, after all, the main business of our 
while it is called day ;” 


lives—we are to work “ 
and thought is worth nothing unless it lead to and 


embody itself in practice. 
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THEY TWAIN. spell, gently, hesitatingly, “I don’t know when 
we've had such a quiet time together, We may 
“ MAY as well confess, Rulina, I can’t ace to | never have another, and I want, oh, ever #o bad. to 


thread a needle quite as well as I used to.” | ask, were you ever—since our school-girl days 


They were sitting near the open window, | in love?” 


outside of which clustering shrubbery greened, “Yea,” returned Rulina, promptly, “ And 


and where April sunshine fell in golden drifts | you?” 

about them: two women whose eun of life had “Yea, And now that the ice of our reserve |x 
crowed ite line, and was fast veering westward ; | broken, suppose each tells her story,” 

two women, unmarried and no longer young. | “The old folk« are not expected back till ten, 
There wae but a week's apan betwixt their ages; | you say?” said Rule Lander, gazing out wher 


yet one, Rulina Lander, looked older by several | upon a wall of bluest sky, sun-arrows tranefixed 


years than Cozelia Haleridge, her seven days’ | the white blossom cloud 


junior, The latter’s thumb and forefinger, with a “No, Joseph's to bring them over in his ow: 
thread-end tightly clutched between them, was| conveyance, He said he couldn’t possibly ge 


having a desperate encounter with the point of a| them home before ten 


needle, at which they had made some dozen “Suppose we tell our stories after tea, then?” 
frenzied pueses in leas that number of acconda, | Sunset gold rimmed that jewel of an April day 
For anawer, Rule Lander slipped her hand in| and night had covered the glitter and flash of bot! 
her work basket, drew forth a pair of spectacles, | with purple mantle, aa our two friends, for th 
and calmly adjusted them on her shapely none, “old aake’a sake,” opened the “turned down 
They laughed, those two, aa only they can who | pages of their lives 
with their garnered years have also harvested “My viait to Aunt Belinda and Chicago formed 
wisdom lthe one stirring event of my life,” began the senior 
“So you've come to it, have you?” said Cozelia. | of these twain. “I met him there.” 
“Yes,” replied Rulina, with philosophical in “T met Aim at sinter Nettic’« in New York,” anid 
difference. “I waited to find out if you had,” Cozelia, thinking how odd it was that their lif 


>» . . : 4 rt . » 
“No,” answered Coz Ealeridge; “but when gray | lines «till ran parallel, despite years of change and 
creeps into a woman’s hair, wrinkles knit about | separation, “It was my firet visit there, and my 
her eyes, and she discovera she’s trying to thread | last. Her husband took her to Memphis directly 


the wrong end of a needle, its time she put on | after I left.” 


glasses.” | “] loved him dearly,” continued Rulina; “and 
They had grown to early womanhood together, | believe he loved me 

they twain; but later years had separated them.| “ Yea,” murmured Cozelia 

There had been little social intercourse, and no| “He was poor, though, and ambitious, 1 por 

interchange of confidence whatever, after Kulinas | discovering that I had nothing, and waa not Aunt 


father brought a atep-mother to the house, and | Belinda’s heiress, he gave me up. Not, as he 
growing brothers tried her patience; nor after | assured me, without a terrible etruggle—still, be 


Cozelia's younger sisters married, flitted, and left | gave me up” 

her alone with querulous parents, and an aged, Cozelia felt big, warm teara plashing on the 

half-demented aunt hand that held Rule’s. Her own mingled with! 
' , 


“You needn't talk about gray haira and wrinkles, | them as, after a slight pause, she aaid: “ Well? 


Cozie; look at me. Strangers would hardly be- “That is all,” replied Rulina, endeavoring 
lieve there was so slight a difference in our ages.” | speak calmly. 

Then, gazing out to where a drift of chersy-blos Tibses All?” Cozelia almost shrieked. 

soma rested cloud-like against the blue eky, and “Tvs all there. I couldn't make it plainer if | 


feeling, if not seeing, all the freshness and fairness | talked the night through.” 

of early spring, she added; “I wonder why it was¢ Cozelia Ealeridge had been wondering how 
not given woman to renew her youth as nature | before the strike of ten—she could find opportunity 
does hers. I’m not fretting about it in the least, | for bringing forth the treasures stored up in three 
atill, on such mornings as thia, I often find myself) memorable monthea, while here was her friend 


wishing I were young again.” whose story covered a atill lengthier period 
“We shall be, I trust, some day,” Cozelia re- | already closing the book and saying composed |y 
plied, softly “Finished” 
Silence fell upon them, The usually busy hands| “ Doubtleas there’s a family likeness running 


lie idle. Thought glanced backward and peered through all love stories,” she said, stirred to em 
forward, as each, scarce conscious of the other's | late her friend's example, “TI could tell mine in 
presence, saw bright dreama of the past and dim pretty much the same language you've used, and 
hopes for the future pass before her mental vision. | as brie fly. We met, loved—lI firmely believe he 

“Rule,” it was Cozelia’s voice breaking the | did love me- parted, Ile, too, was poor and am 
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PARENTAL 
bitious, He couldn't ask me to share that poverty, | 
he said, Nettie’s husband is rich, and she #o| 
loaded me with presents | made a fine appearance, 
but assured him I, too, waa in atraightened cir- | 
cumatances, ‘Man it is said ia a seltish animal,’ 
he remarked, after | told him just how I was 
situated, ‘ But, Cozie, tenderly as Llove you, I'm 
not such a brute as to ask you to leave your aged 
parents for my sake, We are young, we can wait,’ 
He waid correspondence would only harrow up our 
feeling#, #0 I've neither heard from nor seen him 
from that day to this,” 

Neither of these women had made mention of 
any name, there seemed no need, 

“TIave you his likeness,” asked Cozelia, after a 
brief silence, 

“Yer,” answered Rulina, flashing girlishly in 
spite of her four-and-forty years. “ I’m too old for 
sich foolishness I know; still lL alwaya carry it 
with me,” 

“Til run up staira and get my friend's; we'll 
look at them together.” 

Returning, Cozelia lighted a atudent lamp and, 
taking from Rulina Lander'’s hand an old-fashioned 
ambrotype replaced it with the card photograph 


she had brought. 


Never did two women turn upon each other a 
more #trange, bewildered, pitiful gaze Keach 
knew herself the dupe of a prete nded lover 
Their dream waa over. 

“We viaited in different cities, at different 
periods of our lives, yet both have been deceived 
by the same man.” It was Cozelia’s voice ringing 
tharp with pain through the room, “ Believing | 
we had, or would inherit money, he followed, | 
flattered both, yet loved neither, and was glad to 
free himself honorably. Come, Rulina, let us end 
our nonsense here and now,” 

Cozelia Kaleridge laid the card photograph on 
the fire in the open grate, expecting her friend to 
follow her example. Inetead, Rulina closed the 
velvet case on those haughty, handsome features 
and returned the picture to a secret receptacle in 
her work-basket. With the blackening of that bit 
of eard-board on the red coala the sunny side of 


Conelia Esleridge’s disposition darkened, and for 
alltime, Notso Rulina’s, Hers was the deeper, 
grander soul. Returning home that night under 
the stara and feeling the pulse of apring beating 
warm in the air about her she found her heart 
still holding fast its faith and trust in her fellow 
creatures, 

The king waa dead, the throne vacant, and 
there was no successor, yet life-—-even her hard 
working life—was full of deep, sweet meanings 
She would go forward, she would find them out 
If not here, then in the great hereafter something | 
better than aught she had missed would be hers 
She was sure of this. “ The yeara of God are full | 


of satisfying.” Mavor Cannon, | 


INSTINCT IN 


{ had so willingly come to the rescue 
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PARENTAL INSTINCT IN BIRDS. 


ETURNING home from a long mountain 
ramble, writesa correspondent of Chambera's 
Journal, | saw a poor, little, newly-fledged 
bird on the roadside, evidently but lately out of the 


nest; though there was neither hedge nor bush near 


to account for its being where it was I took 
it home with me; but doubting whether | 
could rear one #0 young, I looked about to see if 
I could discover the parent-birds; and soon gladly 
descried two hedge-sparrows following me, and 
evidently in a state of great excitement over the 
collapse of their domestic arrangements, Having 
heard that if a young bird be placed in a cage 
where it can be easily seen and heard by the old 
birds, they will continue to feed it, I placed the 
little foundling in a cage and hung it on the porch 
The heada of the family continued near, but never 
approached the cage; and as the sun was going 
down, | waa at a loss what to do for the best. 
After a ahort consideration, | took the litthe “ waif 


and atray,” and holding it so that the father and 


mother could clearly see it, ] walked slowly toward 


lw corn-field only divided by some hurdles from 


the garden-—and saw that they atill followed me, 
and continued to do #o, till | reached my deatina 
tion, There [ held up my proté:é for a few 
minutes well in view, and then quietly placed it 
on the ground, and stood a few paces off awaiting 
the result. After a short pause, I saw both the 
old birda fly down to the ppot where | had left 
their newly-recovered treasure; and #o the happy 
family were now reunited 

About a week afterward I was ritting near x 


window that opened down tothe ground, and hear 


, 
ing an unusually loud twittering of birds in the 
rarde n, I feared that something had alarmed them 
Close to the veranda I discovered the two hedge- 
«sparrows and their loved one-—now strong and 
able to fly—assembled before me, trying their 
utmost to attract attention The old birds were 
evidently immensely proud of their son and heir 
Iam perfectly convinced that they were the same 
trio. It was late in the building season; there 
had been no nests, to my certain knowledge, im 
mediately round the house; no young birds had 
been seen near; and in any other case there would 
in all probability have been more than one hedge 
sparrow hatched, Beyond a doubt this was the 
pleasant termination of the wreck ashore in which 
The visit 


was a thank-oflfering for assistance at a time of 


need, They remained for some minutes triumph 


antly exhibiting themselves, singing and chirping 


|to the beat of their ability; and then all three 


flew away “to fresh fields and pastures new.” 


Ivy aman cannot find ease within himuelf, it is 


to little purpose to seek it any where elue. 


















































































ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Religions 


NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL. 


LL life flows from within outward. He who 
is the source is also the inmost centre of 
4 being. The life of man is communicated 
from within, from the soul to the body, not from | 
the body to the soul. Man himself is a soul or 
epirit, living for a time in an earthly body, which 


Reading, 


| hunger or disease in making the strong man feeble. 
| and many restorations to health and vigor may be 
traced to a change of spiritual conditions, The 
digestion of food in the stomach and the propul. 
sion of blood throughout the system by the beat. 
ing of the heart are matters which the mind does 
not sensibly control; yet not only these, but other 
bodily functions, are manifestly affected by the 


dies and turns to dust when the spirit is withdrawn | state of the mind. 


from it. The home of the spirit is the spiritual | 
world. During the life of the body that world is 
not apparent to us. We are placed on earth for 
a special purpose, which requires the full exercise 
of our faculties. So the eyes of our 
natural bodies are the only windows through 
which we look, and natural objects are the only 
things that we see. Yet all the while we our. | 
selves are in the spiritual world, and when the 
change comes which is called death, we live con- 
sciously there. The eyes of our spirits are opened, 
and we behold spiritual things, 

While the body lives, the spirit acts as one with 
it, and yet is distinct from it. No amount of 
natural sharp-sightedness will reveal the spirit to 
us. We look upon our friend, and all we see is his 
body; but we know that his spirit is there, and 
that his body is only the earthly house which it 
inhabits. ‘lhe scientist applies his microscope to 
the bodily tissues, but discovers nothing beyond 
what is physical and material. He points his 
telescope to the heavens, but sees not even the 
flashing of an angel’s robes. 

Matter and spirit are not convertible the one 
into the other. They are not coarser and finer 
varieties of the same substance. No comparison 
can be instituted between them. Their relation 
ia not that of continuity, but of correspondence. 
That is to say, they answer back and forth, act and 
react on each other, being, as was said, perfectly 
distinct and still perfectly united. 

This relationship of the spiritual with the na- 
tural is discernible in all the particulars of man’s 
life. Not only does the body in a general sense 
correspond to the spirit within it, but every action 
or operation of the body corresponds to some action 
or operation of the spirit. The hands do not 
labor of themselves, the feet do not walk of them- 
selves; but it is a mental or spiritual impulse 
which moves them to the exercise of their re 
apective functions. Words are nothing except for 
the thoughts that fill them. Kind deeds are 
nothing except for the affections that prompt 
them. Sighs and tears, smiles and laughter, sing- 
ing and crying, are but the outward embodiment 
and expression of spiritual conditions. In all 
these cases there is an external effect and an in- 
ternal cause, which are related to each other as 
the soul and body are related. 

Going one step further, we find that it is not 
necessary to limit ourselves to man’s voluntary | 
actions in our consideration of the subject. The | 
law of correspondence is manifest in his involun- 
tary operations also. It is by no premeditation 
that blushes come and go on the maiden’s cheek, 
or that the coward’s face turns pale in the hour of | 
danger. Mental anxiety may do as much as 


conscious 


The truth is that the general correspondence 
between the spiritual and the physical nature of 
man implies, also, a correspondence between their 
various parts and organs. hbvery bodily disease 
has its correlative spiritual disease, and there is r 
natural effect without its corresponding spiritual 
cause, 

Not man alone, but the entire creation, exempli- 
fies the law of correspondence. Plants and animals 
do not live of themselves, but into each and all of 
them life flows from within. Outward influences 
are utterly powerless in effecting a radical change 
in any species. Let them prune and cultivate as 
carefully as they may, the saying will be forever 
true: “Of thorns men do not gather figs, neither 
of a bramble-bush gather they grapes.” There is 
a life within all nature which lies beyond the 
reach of the naturalist. It flies before his dissect- 
ing knife, and eludes the grasp of his chemical 
analysis. It is something which cannot be clasi- 
fied as natural or material substance. ,In other 
words, it is spiritual. We have a right to speak 
of an animal or vegetable Not that in- 
dividual beasts or plants are, like man, endowed 
with immortality, but each species receives from 
within, from the spiritual world, the influence 
which causes it to live. And each is created after 
its kind; that is to say, each is receptive of its 
own peculiar form of lif 

The Lord is the primal fountain of existence, 
but His life does not come directly or immediately 
to the physical creation. It is communicated 
mediately by what is internal to what is external, 
by the soul of man to his body, by the world of 
spirit to the world of nature, and to each specific 
form of natural life by some spiritual essence or 
substance to which that form corresponds. 

Another point to be noticed is that all things in 
the created universe have relation to man, This 
is true no less of the spiritual than of the physical 
creation. ‘here is nothing in the world around 
him, and, likewise, there is nothing in the world 
within him, which does not subserve man’s states 
and needs. Whatever is useful to his natural life 
represents something which is correspondingly 
useful to his spiritual life. The food that nour- 
ishes his body corresponds to that which nour- 
ishes his mind. The water by which his outward 
person is cleansed corresponds to that by which 
his inner nature is purified. Hence all things in 
the external or phenomenal world are the em- 
bodied forms of things which minister unto, build 
up and constitute his very being. Born isto the na- 
tural universe, he finds himself in no respect a 
stranger. It but reflects the spiritual universe 
within him. Each of its manifold objects is but 
the visible expression of something that is native 


soul. 
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| 


were right who said that man is a microcosm or | 


universe in miniature. Wherever he may look 


he beholds himself, or what is the same thing, the | 
outward concrete form of that which he himself 


interiorly is. 
gentleness of the sheep, the fierceness of the tiger, 
the cunning of the fox. do but picture to him the 
actual or possible conditions of his own nature. 


The innocence of the Jamb, the | 


| 
| 
} 
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In the garden overrun with weeds or fragrant with 
sweet blossoms and fruits, he sees portrayed the 
garden of his sonl. God and man are the sum 
total of existence. In the most comprehensive 
sense there is nothing beside God except the 
image of God. Self-abused that image may be by 
human perversity and folly, giving rise to evil 
and hell, but it is still an image, though monstrous 


}and unsightly.— Rev. Jas. Reed. 


Ghe Home Circle. 


FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 55. 


YHROUGH the bay-window I look out this 
morning on a beautiful scene. Snow every 
where. Over the house-tops, fence-tops, wood 

piles; covering the side-walk with a thick, white 
bank, stretching away over the open fields to the 
edge of the woods, decorating the trees so that 
their leafless branches look almost as beautiful as 
when clothed with summer foliage. ‘The little 
cedars in the yard are solid white pyramids, look- 
ing almost like a huge white cake. 

I went to the library awhile ago, and looked out 
over the hills which used to bound my horizon 
when living in the little cottage across the town 
from this, What a grand picture! The long 
slopes, Which yesterday were so brown and bare, 
now covered with this pure raiment. The huge 


gray rocks, jutting out here and there from under 


it, and the giant trees stretching out boughs which 
form a lace net-work across the whole. But, oh, 
it is so cold! I do not love to see it, as I used. 
This hard winter, I cannot but think of the suffer- 
ing which all this severe weather causes. If it 
gives us such discomfort here, how hard it must 
be on the ‘poor in the North, and on nearly all 
people farther South, where they are so unpre- 
pared for it, and few houses are built so as to be 
very comfortable in weather which is colder, they 
say, than any ever known before in that latitude. 
May He who has given so abundantly of His 
earthly goods to many, put it into their hearts to 
help those who are in want. 


Such a time as this should open the hearts of all | 


toward needy ones, Even those who have ever so 


little to spare, could make that little of value to| 
some one, and bring a blessing on themselves by | 


doing so. There are many persons, I doubt not, 
who, because they only have a trifle to give, think 
it not worth while to bestow it, and carelessly or 
thoughtlessly withhold what might bring comfort 
and gladness to another, whose need they cannot 
realize, They should remember the widow’s mite, 
which was accounted of more comparative value 
than all that the rich men cast into the treasury. 


I think it is often thus about our estimate of the | 


little things of this life, in more ways than one. 
We are apt to look down upon, and undervalue 
them, in our eagerness to do or to have what is 
greater. Especially have I noticed this in regard to 


doing. There are many who havea yearning desire | 
to engage in some noble work—something of more | 


moment than the homely, every-day duties that lie 
around them, and often seem so trivial and tiresome. 
VOL. XLIX.—17. 


A new friend, writing to me not long ago, spoke 
of this feeling as coming to her often, with a real 
hunger and longing to be and to do something 
grand and noble 

I could well appreciate it, for when a young 
girl I often felt this longing. ‘There was within 
me a consciousness of the power to do something 
very different from the daily housekeeping work, 
for which I had no taste or talent; and bound 
closely to it, it became irksome. I had not then 
learned to find “pearls in dish-water,” or silver 
and gold in sweeping the floors—the beauty and 
goodness in doing willingly the humblest duties 
which belong to * that state of life in which it has 
pleased God to call us.” Yet all these things must 
be done for the work of life to go regularly on, in 
a way to give comfort to others as well as our- 
selves. I learned as I grew older that it was wrong 
to dislike or fret at the position we are placed in, 
regarding such things. What would the homes of 
our fathers, husbands and brothers be if those who 
are placed as ministering ones in them should ail 
grow dissatisfied, and neglect these simple trusts, 
which are just as important in their wav as the 
larger ones of a more extended sphere? We can 
not choose our work always. There are some 
strong minds and wills who can struggle with 
hindrances, and carve out for themselves the way 
in which they would like to go; but for the most 
part, we must remain in the condition of life in 
which the circumstances of those with whom we 
belong places us. We may bring ourselves by 
patient endeavor to trust that He who notes the 
sparrow’s fall, and the lily’s growth and bloom, 
knows and notices all about it, and allows us to be 
in the situation most suited to bring out tne best 
that is in us, and keep us back from what might 
be hurtful. Perhaps, if we could do the great 
things we wish to, pride and self-importance would 
grow in our hearts, and spoil all the pleasant 
graces of charity and benevolence which now in- 
fluence us in our feelings toward others. Perhaps 
if we were rich, and thus had the means to accom- 
plish whatever we wished, we would grow selfish, 
and think only of ourselves and those nearest to 
ua, instead of doing the good to others which now 
we desire to. Or if we could cultivate some talent 
which would bring us name and fame, might be- 
come vain and conceited, and so reap harm from 
it, and be disagreeable companions. 

No, no; the little things of life are as important 
in their way as the great ones. Some one has to 
do them, and perhaps it is what we are best fitted 
for. At any rate, we may try to think so, and it 
will greatly help us to do them cheerfully. 
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be content, in work, to do the things we can, 


t presume to fret because 'tis little,” 


I know it is hard at times so to discipline one’s- 
self. Even now, after the years I have 
think of and realize such things, as I grow able to 
take up some of the duties of life again, I often 
have the old longing, and feel as if | must do more 
and better work, but find as time goes on I cannot. 
The best method is resolutely to “do the duty that 
lies nearest,” and wait the Lord’s good time to 
bring us something else, or make this satixfying to 
us. ‘“ Knowing,” as the same friend before men- 
tioned said farther on, “that we should try to be 
r these small things go to make the best 
and greatest things often; and that if we grow 
faint and weary by the way, in Heaven the tired- 
ness and incompleteness will be wiped away.”’ 


content, f 


lately been hearing that soul-stirring 
book, ‘‘ Les Miserables.” I never read it myself, 
simply because it wis so miserable; but during 
these long winter evenings, when Fred is at home, 
he and Lizzie have been reading it aloud. Many 
of the scenes it depicts are too painful to read 
with any satisfaction, when we know that similar 
occurrences really took place; but I am charmed 
with Victor Hugo’s style in some of 
word: paintings of the life of the masses of the peo- 
ple in France. What a forcible writer he is. Yet, 
his style is so simple for the most part, it surprises 
one. What a mighty pen he wields; and great 
must have been the impression made upon the 
public mind in his own country by his fearless 
championship of the lower classes—his bold show- 
ing up of the wrongs practiced upon them in many 
wavs by those in power or above them socially. 
He was pre-eminently the people’s writer, and 


] have 


large inroads upon another’s wardrobe 


had to! 


his vivid | 


they must have looked upon him asa true and | 


powerful friend ; for such books, written in these 
days, must exert an influence on public opinion 
and feeling which those in power cannot wholly 
overlook or set aside, 

But I have written enough for one chat. The 
snow has long since ceased falling, the day is 
waning, and evening shadows will soon be gather- 


ing. ‘Il hink of mein the twiliyht hour, you among 


my friends who read this page, even as I think of 


you—lovingly, prayerfully hoping that the shadows 
which must sometimes gather over your lives will 
ay in the dawn of a brighter morning. 


pass aw 
LICHEN. 


LETTER TO THE GIRLS. 


Y DEARGIRLS: There are a good many 
people who make it a regular business to 
borrow whatever is procurable in that way. 

there are those who make it a boaat that 


M 


Indeed, 
they never buy anything they can borrow ; 
that way they are able to save money to buy little 
personal luxuries or pleasures that they would 
have been unable to obtain otherwise. I think, 
however, they lose in integrity far more than they 
can readily regain; far more than the value of all 
the pleasures possible. 

I have known girls who did not hesitate to bor- 
row everything, from under-clothing to jewelry, 
and who seemed to feel that it was quite praise- 
worthy. I have known girls who could not pre- 
pare themselves for an evening out without making 


| to lighten my burden and 


| sunshine and pleasure 
| system in housekeeping, 


funtil health failed. 


and in | 


and good 
nature; who are also in the habit of daily using 
their sister's or comp inion’s things as though the y 
were their own, girls to whom the rights of prop- 
erily—to others—seemed an unknown quantity, 

Is it right, is it honest, to forage on friends for 
paper, envelopes, stamps, ribbons, buttons, thread. 
small change, dresses, shves, ete., etc.? Borrowed 
necessities are petty thefts of the time of the lenders, 
at least; and also, according to the usage, more or 
less, of the value of the articles loaned ; it is, be 
sides, rarely the case that an inveterate borrower 
is a conscientious returner. 

Like all habits that are indulged, this one i, 
capable of great and unceasing growth—the gi: 
who borrows little things is apt to grow into the 
woman who borrows everything, from house ou 
ing essentials to the time and strength of her 
friends, until at last her life seems to be an ab. 
sorption of others—or a parasite clinging to and 
taking the life-blood of others. 

I hope none of my young readers are inclined 
to belong to the borrowing claes, that you will re 
tain your independence, use the things that are 
legitimately yours to use, and do bravely without 
those that you are unable to procure. 

I do not, of course, intend to say a word against 
the exchange of friendly and neighborly court 
sies, We are all, to some extent, dependent upon 
one another for comfort and happiness; and | 
would be glad to see these interchanges increased 
a hundred-fold. It is the unjust levying upon and 
appropriation of one another’s possessions and 
privileges against which I protest, and against 
which I desire to warn those who, standing upon 
the threshold of life, wish to turn their feet in th 
right direction, that they may not go astray. 


AUNTIE 


A WORD FOR TIRED AND CARE-WORN 
MOTHERS. 


been for many years a devoted reader 
and many, many times 
have found some words 
make my path seem 
brighter before me, so | feel as if I would liket 
contribute something, which perchance might help 
and encourage tired and care-worn mothers, for | 
have nothing to say to those whose lives are all 
| have read much about 
and tried my best t 
carry out the good advice, and did for a long time 
But we mothers, who have 
the care of from two to ten children, and do all 
our own work, know how hard it is to wash—just 
because it is Monday, “and our mothers always 
did so” —when our back aches so very hard, and 
we think it will not be any better the next day. 
System will do for those who are strong and 


HAVE 
of the “ Home Circle,” 
when weary and worn, 


| keep help, but I think the better plan for us is to 
| work according to our strength, and try to econo- 


|}mize our work. If 


| 


fifteen or twenty little 
how 


the 
dresses to be ironed were devoid of ruffles, 
much easier the task would be. Many are the 
contrivances we could use to save ourselves now, 
sc that in after-years, when we have the time to 
be just as neat and particular as we wish, we may 
have the strength to enjoy being so. Then, too, 
by leaving many of the unnecessary things un 
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done, we have more time for the care and culture | one good; and before the cycle is ended, may we 
of our little ones. It will not be many years until | hear that you have gained the strength to walk 
they will go out into the world, and now is the | among earth’s beauties without artificial help, and 
time God has given us to strive to guide them in | are rejoicing in revurning health once more. 

the right path. And there is nothing we do, if LICHEN. 


done well, so sure of God’s blessing. I have A WORD TO YOUNG WIVES. 


many weary days, when all seems dark before 
WIDOWED woman in middle life was once 





me, but the two little words, “God knows,” al- | 
ways comfort me. Yes, He knows all our petty 


trials, cares and vexations; and if we always lift I pene ME aay: uf ——— ty aie 
our hearts to Him in every trial, however small, Sgern: shes Ott Mla a cape atten dtares: $4 
He is ever ready to listen and comfort and with no trace of bitterness, “I am two old 
e bb « . . . . . 
: RACHEI to learn to live with another man.” She recog- 
ee whee 


nized the fact that there were peculiarities of 
ei character and disposition in every one that re- 
* TO AUNT RENA. quired an especial education as one went along 
-= to make life harmonious, Perfect adaptability 
EAR AUNT RENA: You do not know | could not be expected from those who had been 
l) how deeply your warm, affectionate letter, | brought up in widely-differing homes and spheres 
/ addressed to me in the “Home Circle,” | oftentimes, Young ladies brought up on novels 
touched my heart, impelling me to answer soon as | make ‘no account of this fact, hence much of the 
possible, the tender greeting. Had I not already | disappointment and, perhaps, bitterness of spirit 
more correspondence than is easy to attend to, I | which arises when the fact dawns upon them that 
should gain vour address and write a real letter; | the beloved one is only a common-place mortal 
init must content myself with asking you to accept | with many failings, like her father, and brothers, 
now just a few words sent in like manner as your | and uncles, or even herself. 
own. Take it for granted that there will be objection- 
The story of invalidism creates an immediate | able points of character or manner, that are a real 
bond of sympathy, and it grieved me to know that | trial. But do not take it too much to heart. 
crutches are as yet the substitute for your own | Above all bury the fact in the secret depths of 
powers Of moving about; and I hope it will not | your soul, rather than speak of them to others, 
always beso How thankful I should be that 1 | Nothing spreads faster than the whisper that a 
am privileged to use my own feet again, even in a| young wife is dissatisfied with her husband. A 
limited degree, when | know of so many others | prairie fire cannot keep up with it. And trifles 
who cannot do so at all. Indeed, | am gaining | light as air, are magnified as they sweep along, 
such good use of them, that some friends say | am | until you would be astonished at the resulis, You 
nota “lichen” any longer, and ought to give up| have gained nothing and lost much. Buta woman 
the name, but it has grown so dear to me through | of cheerful tact and a loving heart can educate a 
association with the * ilome Circle,” that | want | young men into almost any style she chooses, 
to hold it always in your thoughts, Sulking and fretiing will never do it, but a brave, 
Your atick of wood, with its green treasures, true heart and steady persistence will make over a 
which you thought too beautiful to burn, makes | character marvelously, 1 have seen it done more 
me think df many a one which I see thrown on the | than once, not the less effectively because the 
fire, and feel like snatching from the devouring | work went on all unconsciously. That was the 
flame, the clinging lichens that beautify its bark. | beauty of it. Deargirl, if you find John is not the 
Am always saving the prettiest bits to make some | ideal the novels pictured him, you can mould him 
ornamental work sometime, but never get it done. | into something a great deal better, and at the same 
None can appreciate better than myself what you | time establish yourself as queen of a true heart, a 
say of “ brightness gathered from such little things | sphere wide enough to satisfy even an ambitious 
ly those whose pleasures are found within four | woman. 
walls.” J] found so much of it during eight or ten Do not give yourself too much distress over 
years of imprisonment—for there were always |trifles that may be unimportant, though not ex- 
hands ready to bring me nature’s loveliest trea- | actly to your mind. Allow to each person a cer- 
sures that could be carried within doors, and tain amount of individuality. Often those most 
many messages they brought from Him who so | intolerant of these things in others, are those of 
wonderfully wrought their strange fashioning, or | the most marked peculiarities themselves. Dif- 
marvelous beauty. ferences of early training make a marked difler- 
I have never seen the sugar-maples, whose bril- | ence in habits, which may be a source of much 
liant foliage you write of. Suppose they grow | discord if you only give it full play. But a better 
in several Southern States, but do not know just | way is to pass over in silence what cannot be 
which ones. 1 always imagined you living in remedied, and not waste too much sentiment over 
Louisiana—that State so dear to me, and lying. it. People can be very happy in each other’s 
directly south of the one in which I live. Giladly society, where love reigns, even though they are 
would I know you face to face, and I thank you | very unlike in many respects. 
for thinking that the words I write brighten the You will need to learn the art of living harmo- 
“Home Circle.” It is cause for thankfulness, if} niously, with almost any man of character sufli- 
aught I can draw from my hidden life, which seems | ciently marked to be of any force in the world. 
ef so little consequence, can brighten anything. || An energetic, efficient character will have its 
I hope to see your cheerful pen-sketches in| angles. Learn to dwell more on the good traite, 
many numbers of our “ Home” this year, There | than to be always searching with a microscope for 
is something in them each, to encourage and do the little failings. BruLAH. 
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EAR FRIENDS OF THE HOME CIRCLE: 
1) Please may [ come in to-day? not exactly 
one of the “shut-ins,” but an invalid enough 
of the time to know how to truly sympathize with 
the dear ones in this charmed circle of friends; 
every one of which has won my affectionate love, 
and toward whom my deepest wishes for their in- 
ward peace and unutterable joy, go out every day 
of my busy life. I have often felt as though | 
must write, and with Mr. Arthur’s consent, add 
another link to the chain that has helped me often- 
times to be brave and cheerful, when it seemed as 
though “the burden laid upon me was greater 
than [ could bear.” The comforting thoughts 
that came from Lichen, Vara, Earnest, and a host 
of others, made me feel strong and brave to take 
up the burden and go on; and if it might be, that 
I could send one little gleam of sunlight into some 
life that is filled full of tiredness, and over which 
lowering clouds hang, I shall be gratefully glad. 
I want to tell you of a sunset I witnessed last 
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night; the morning hours were filled full of work 
80 full, that I merely noticed the sky was overcay 
with dull ieaden clouds, out of which came stray 
flakes of snow, that made me think of people wh 
strive ambitiously (not aspiringly, for that gener 
ally brings success), to become popular and ag. 
complish great things, but who in the end fai 
80 that standing by a western window, at the clow 
of the short winter afternoon, I was surprised 1 
see a lovely biue sky, and over it light clouds of 
silver-gray, white and gold, through which th 
fast-sinking sun seemed to smile his benedictin; 
upon the earth, I thought how like the lives 
many. All the morning, darkness and oftentina 
black clouds; at noon the pitiless rainfall; bu 
with the wane of the day comes the glimmering 
light, and the dear Father sends a glorious blu 
and-gold sunset, all the more complete because 
the morning desolateness, Dear ones, let us true 
God for the sunset of our lives, for ‘‘ He doeth s 
things well.” MYRTLI 


Huenings wilh the Poels. 


THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 


N the minister’s morning sermon 
He had told of the primal fall, 
And how thenceforth the wrath of God 
Rested on each and all. 


And how, of His will and pleasure, 
All souls, save a chosen few, 

Were doomed to the quenchless burning, 
And held in the way thereto. 


Yet never by faith’s unreason 
\ saintlier soul was tried, 
And never the harsh old lesson 

A tenderer heart belied. 


And, after the painful service 
On that pleasant Sabbath day, 

He walked with his little daughter 
Through the apple-bloom of May. 


Sweet in the fresh green meadows 
Sparrow and blackbird sung ; 

Above him their tinted petals 
The blossoming orchards hung. 


Around on the wonderful glory 
The minister looked and smiled ; 
“ How good js the Lord who gives us 
These gifts from His hand, my child! 


“Behold in the bloom of apples 
And the violets in the sward, 

A hint of the old, lost beauty 
Of the garden of the Lord !” 


Then up spake the little maiden, 
Treading on snow and pink: 
“© father! these pretty blossoms 
Are very wicked, I think. 
“ Had there been no Garden of Eden 
There never had been a fall; 
And if never a tree had blossomed 
God would have loved us all.” 


| 











“Hush, child!” the father answered, 
“ By His decree man fell; 
His ways are in clouds and darkness, 
But He doeth all things well. 


“And whether by His ordaining 
To us cometh good or ill, 
Joy or pain, or light or shadow, 
We must fear and love Him still.” 


“Oh, I fear Him!” said the daughter, 
“And | try to love Him, too; 
But I wish He was good and gentle, 


Kind and loving as you.” 


The minister groaned in spirit 
As the tremulous lips of pain 

And wide, wet eyes uplifted 
Questioned his own in vain. 


Bowing his head, he pondered 
The words of the little one; 

Had he erred in his life-long teaching? 
Had he wrong to his Master done? 


To what grim and dreadful idol 
Had he lent the holiest name? 

Did his own heart, loving and human, 
The God of his worship shame? 


And lo! from the bloom and greenness, 
From the tender skies above, 

And the face of his little daughter, 
He read a lesson of love. 


No more as the cloudy terror 
Of Sinai’s mount of law, 

But as Christ in the Syrian lilies 
The vision of God he saw. 


And as when in the clefts of Horeb, 
Of old was His presence known, 
The dread ineftluble glory 
Was infinite goodness alone. 
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Thereafter his hearers noted 
In his prayers a tenderer strain, 
And never the gospel of hatred 
Burned on his lips again. 


And the scoffing tongue was prayerful, 
And the blinded eyes found sight, 
And hearts, as flint aforetime, 
Grew soft in his warmth and light. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


AN OPAL. 


T is a legend that the opal will 

| Change hue and lose its light 
When love is lost, or when the wearer’s heart 
Is touched with secret blight. 


We only smile, but in our heart of hearts 
We lean toward the thought 

That as we cease to love, in something fair to us 
A subtle change is wrought. 


4 rounded cheek is our fair ring, where once 
The warm tints went and came; 

What meaneth it that in that circle fair 
There glows no tongue of flame— 


No faintest tints! the opaline hath lost 
Its power to glow and change, 

And Nature knows no sadder loss than this 
In all her mystic range. 


0 rounded cheek, we watched the warm tints fade | 


Out slowly day by day— 


| As in the opal pales the shifting tints 
| That die out ray on ray. 


Thou art not fair to us, O rounded cheek ! 
| We mourn in tender ruth, 
| O friend, thine eve that seemed an opal clear 
Hath lost the light of truth. 
Miss ADELAIDE Stour 


ONE TALENT. 
fs Lord hath given me 


One talent; shall I hide it scornfully ? 


I dare not, although mine, 
Among the many seem like lees in wine. 


With joy, not envy, I 

See upon other brows the laurels lie. 
Only a taper’s light 

May lead a weary wand’rer out of night. 


Only a sparrow’s song 
May silence sorrow, the heart’s keys among. 
? ’ . g 


Only a violet, 

Sweeten an hour embittered by regret. 
I am content to be 

A little light, a lowly melody; 


A flower the vale beside, 
Till I return my treasure multiplied. 
Fanny Faves. 


Ohe Gemperance Guuse. 


INEBRIATES AND OPIUM EATERS. 


| the future. The special wants and conditions of 
leach case are studied, and the means which are 


treatment of inebriates and opium eaters, | this way a personal supervision and care are given, 

has heen opened in Hartford, Connecticut, | that promises more or less certainty in the cure. 
by Dr. T. D. Crothers, on the rest cure principle.| Dr. Crothers has had large experience in the 
Only a limited number of patients are received, | treatment of both alcoholic and opium patients, and 
and each one comes under the constant supervi-| those who desire to put themselves or friends 
sion of the physician and trained attendants, | under his care, may do so in perfect confidence 
Every case is regarded as suffering from nervous| that the best an intelligent and broad-minded 
exhaustion, and after the removal of the stimulants | physician can accomplish in any of these difficult, 
is treated by a svatem of perfect rest and quiet, | und often baffling cases, will be done. 
accompanied with Turkish baths and a special | 
diet. Then later gentle exercises of both body | 
and mind, and a radical change of thought from | A NEW CHARITY FOR WOMEN. 
the past is cultivated. The patient is surrounded | 
with all the comforts of a Christian home, full of | (FYHE State of Connecticut has recently chartered 
sympathy and hopeful promise for the future. an organization of leading physicians, who 
He is taught to realize the nature of his malady, | propose to erect a large asylum for the ex- 
and the special means necessary for restoration. | clusive care and treatment of inebriate women and 
Special attention is given to build up and invigo | opium eaters, Fifty thousand dollars have been 
rate the body and nervous system, by diet, ex-| subscribed by leading men throughont the country, 
ercise, electricity and all other means, and through | and a fine site has been secured a few miles back 


A PRIVATE family home, for the care and | best adapted to meet these wants are applied ; in 
4 





this te reach the mind and will-power of the 
patient. Rest and change, with new thoughts, 
new motives and ambitions for the future and 
physical «trength to carry them out, are the great 
objects sought to be accomplished. Every case is 
put through a form of training, in which both 
body and mind are built up and strengthened for 





from Long Island Sound, near Wilton, Connee- 
ticut. It will be called the Woman’s National 
Hospital, and will be built of granite, combining 
all the comforts and elegances of a heme with a 
first-class hospital. It will have three hundred 
rooms, and every tenth one will be free, the others 
will be graded in prices so as to meet the wants 
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and necessities of all classes, This will be a na- 
tional charity and not confined to one State, but 
include persons among its managers from all sec- 
tions, The very distinguished physician of New 
York, Dr J. Marion Sims is president, and Dr. ‘I. 
D. Crothera, of Hartford, Connecticut, is secretary. 
The board of managers will be composed of persona 
from all the Northern States, and an effort will be 
made to have it endowed, so that many poor, strug- 
gling women may find herea harbor ofrestand relief. 

This institution is the outgrowth of a wide- 
apread conviction of alarm and danger from the 


increased nee of alcohol and opinm among women. 


Leading physicians are constantly brought in con- 


tact with such cases. who are hid away from public | 


observation, and are suffering and dying for want 
of proper treatment in surroundings that will 


bring both change and rest. These cases at present | 


Deallh 


THE STOMACH, ITS TRIALS AND 
TROUBLES. 


JT EARLY all medical men are agreed that the 
| terrible sufferings through fasting to which 
Dr. ‘Lanner lately subjected himself, have 
resulted in the elucidation of no new acientilic 
facta, Nevertheless the great endurance of the 
the trial, must have caused many thoussnds of 
people to ask themselves the question: “ Do not 
most of us use more food and drink 
necessary to maintain our bodies 
health?” ‘This qneation is one that can only be 
answered in the aflirmative, for, as a general rule, 
people wi/l call into requisition their powers of 
degiutitiun far too often during the twenty-four 
hours. 

There is no nation whose sons are more healthy 
and hardy than one where abstemiousness ia con- 
sidered a virtue. Onat-meal is by many considered 
far from a dainty dish, vet the Scots, who live on 
little else, show well on it. The Arabs, who will 
live for days on a handful of dates, are sinewy, 
powerful, and hard as steel. And depend upon it, 
what is true in the aggregate is true as regards the 
individual 

My voice is but a feeble one to be lifted up 
against what I call the vice of over-indulgence in 
the dainties and delicacies of the table, so preva- 
lent throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; but just let we beg the reader to call to mind 
the admission of minyv of the mot eminent men 
of my profession, that over-eating brings about 
just as many of the illnesses and sufferings of 
bumanity as does over-drinking, and among them 
may be mentioned gont, rheumatism and rhen- 
matic gout, liver complaints and kidney ailments, 
indige-tion, which may lead to any disease, and 
brain enfeeblement, cansed by non-refreshing 
sleep. Much evil is brought about by an over-re- 
fined cookery. The plainer the food we swallow 
the better, and the cruet-stand is often the curse of 
the table. A pretty ornament it looks, I grant 
you, glittering with cut crystal and silver, but its 





than are | 
in a state of! 
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atruggle along at home growing worse, until finally 
they are sent to the insane asylums hopeless jn. 
curables, This institution is intended to be a 
“rest harbor” for the daughter, wife or mother, 
hefore getting past all hope of recovery. The 
managers are earnest, practical men, who wil] 
build this charity not as an experiment, but as a 
practical reality to meet a want that is growing 
more urgent every year A want that the church 


and society cannot reach because concealed from 


i their gaze, and attributed to other causes, and one 


that can only be effectually reached by positive, 
physical remedies along the lines of natural laws 

This hospital will be situated in a large park, 
cut off entirely from all the wor ld, and surrounded 
by all that nature and art can concentrate to build 


jup the diseased organism, and return them to 


health again. 


eqrarlinent, 


! . " 
fempting sauces and finely-flavored peppers may 


generally be looked upon as so much poison, A 
craving for condiments or hot stimulating dishes 
is a sure sign of debility of the 
which is one of the earliest forerunners of rapidly 
advancing and probably premature old age, 
People must eat to live, | admit; but I want to 


digestive organs, 


combat the idea, so prejudiciously prevalent, that 
man, and the extent to which insulted nature bore | 


the more one can eat and the 
partaken of, the healthier and 
eater become. This belief 
during health, but it becomes 
ous and often deadly one 
temporary illness, Think you it can do good to 
stuff down a patient’s throat, at all hours of the 
day, merses of dainties to tempt the appetite, 
when the stomach is evidently out of sorts and 
needing reat? Often and often a patient’s chance 
of recovery would be greatly increased were the 
beef-tea basin pitebed out of the window, and the 
port-wine bottle sent afier to keep it company, A 
lesson might be learned from the following story 
of “Topsy.” Topsy was a lap-dog to a lady of 
high degree; but lo! and behold, long ere the 
poor animal had passed half the brief span of 
years allotted to the canine race, Topsy was a 
pitiful sight to see Obese to a degree, it could 
tuke little save carriage exercise, its appetite was 
lost, the daintiest foods were refused, it screamed 
in its sleep, its happiness and joy of life were clear 
gone, and gone too was its good temper. Medical 
as«ixtance was called in, and the dog was sent to 
hospital at the house of a well-known skilled 
veterinary surgeon dead. In one week 
Topsy was well. And what do you think cured 
her? Only a little judicions starving. 

The first signs of coming dyspepsia from errors 
of the table, are those of a heated and partially 
dry condition of the mucous membrane, that deli- 
cate internal skin that lines all the air-passages 
and the digestive canal throughout ita whole 
course, ‘The tongue may be furred in the morning, 
one feela languid, not well-slept, and lacks appe- 
tite, while there may also be heat and dryness of 
the nasal mucous membrane, and perhaps consti- 
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ation, For such a case I would simply prescribe 
alittle judicious starving. The stomach needs a 
rest. Good pure water, either plain, aérated, or 
iced, taken little but often, will save one from the 
pangs of hunger, or at all events from the incon- 
venience of it. The liver will then have time to 


get quit of its bile, and both it and the stomach | 


will be restored to tone. The blood will have 
time to get clear of its poisonous properties, 
whether acid or bile, and a newness of life and 
general freshness will be the happy result. 

Many people lack the moral courage to go in 


Pousekeepers 


BOILING. 


ART AT HOME. 
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for a day now and again of extreme abstemious 
ness, Such people, then, would do well to get 
away to sea for twelve hours or more: if they suf- 
fer from the motion all the better, they will not 
then think of eating much. 

Could the throat keep day by day a list of the 
various articles of diet and drink which pass it, 
| their quantity, quality, and times of passing, 
}and present it to its owner ut the end of the 
| week, many of us, I trow, would have no cause to 
| wonder that we sometimes feel somewhat “ out of 
| sorts.” 


" Deparlment. 


liquid, and it is best to leave the lid off the kettle, 
ve it will not then boil fast. Whenever possible, 


T has been said that “the best way of boiling | fish should be boiled either in the liquor in which 
metis not to boil it all;” in other words, that! tish has been previously cooked or in weak stock, 


the process must be so slowly carried on that 


as the nourishment and savor of it are both there- 


the liquid medium never reaches boiling point. | by increased, 


The French method of cooking is so superior to 
our own, because by it food is cooked at the point 
known to us as simmering. It does not matter 
whether it be fish, flesh or fowl, the same rule 
must be followed—they must, one and all, be| 
slowly cooked. 

The rule of closing the pores by the rapid ac- | 
tion of heat applies equally to boiling as to roast- 
ing. Have ready a kettle containing sufficient | 
boiling water to cover the meat, adding a tea- 
spoonful of salt to each half gallon of water for 
fresh meat, and having well washed the meat, 
plunge it in, and let it boil fast for five minntes ; 
then take off all scum that has risen, draw the 
pot to a cooler part of the range, and let it simmer 
until the mest is done, 

A quarter of an hour to a pound is the time 
asually required for cooking mutton by slow boil- 
ing; but if the meat ia inferior, it will take much 
longer to make it tender, Pork requires rather 
more time and lamb rather leas than mutton. 

Salted meata—beef and pickled pork—are beet | 
put into warm w ter, and allowed to come gradu- 
ally to the slow-boiling point. Twenty minutes 
to the pound will be about the time for them. 

Ham and bacon require somewhat special treat- 
ment and directions for cooking. 

Fish should be put into boiling water, and after 
having been allowed to boil for a minute, must be | 
very slowly cooked, It must be covered with | 


Art al 


VHE following will be found useful as hints in | 
the prosecution of work heretofore suggested | 
in “Art at Home:” ; 
When you are working on any costly or delicate | 
materials, it is well to place a told or two of soft 
old damask tablecloth over the lower part of the 
frame, 80 that any friction arising from contact 
with your body mav be avoided, Tissue paper or | 
soft old tablecloth should! also be placed over the | 
part on which you are working, so that your hand 
shall not touch the work. 





| 





The rule of plunging all vegetables into boiling 
water is almost universal, and they are best kept 
boiling quickly during the whole time of cooking. 
Old potatoes are usually put on in cold water. 


Hints on CooktnG Fisu.—To fry fish properly, 
it should be cleaned, well washed in salted water, 


| dried on a cloth, dipped in a thin batter made of 
| flour, water, pepper and salt, and then plunged in- 


to a pan of amoking hot fat; the pan is then taken 
from the fire, and by the time the fish is brown 
it is done. Perhaps the safer way for novices to 
fry fish is to leave the fat over the fire, and when 
the fish is done to take it up on coarse p»per to 
absorb the fat. The cooking of fish softens its 
fibres, coagulates its albumen, and separates its 
juices from the flesh, presenting them in a curd- 
like substance between the flakes; this curd is 
most abundant in newly-caught fish, and is highly 
esteemed by epicures. 


It sometimes happens that brewers’ yeast has a 
very bitter taate; this should be ascertained before 


| its use by dipping a bit of bread into it and tasting 


The bitterness can be removed by mixing with it 


|} a little fresh bran, and atraining through a horse- 


hair sieve, or by dropping into the yeast a lump 
about the size of a walnut of red-hot charcoal, then 
straining. 


Pome. 


Always cover up your work when you leave it, 
even if it be only for half an hour. In working 
without a frame, your work may, if it be in rather 
narrow atrips, be pinned to your knee or to a 


| leaded pincushion, Very thin strips may some- 


times be pinned to the top webbing of a frame, and 
the lower part left loose, allowing the left hand to 
pasa under it, 

In working with a frame, you should learn to 
use both hands at once: one to thrust the needle 
downward and the other to thrust itup. A deli- 
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cate sense of touch is required to do this dexter- | hands is, that you may always so sit that the light 
ously, and your progress will be slow at first, but | may never cast the shadow of your hand on your 
when you get accustomed to this mode of work | work, as you can use the hand under the frame 
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you will be quite repaid for the trouble you have|that would otherwise cast a shadow. Another 

taken in acquiring it. Of course it will be neces- | advantage is that by changing the position of the 

sary for you (o use two thimbles, body and bringing different muscles into play, you 
One very good reason for working with both! can work longer without being fatigued. 
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It ie very false economy to go on working with | every portion as perfect as it is possible for it 


a thread that shows signs of being worn, soiled or | to be, 
It is not wasteful to cut it; 


distressed in any way. 


FourR-FOLD EMBROIDERED ScREEN.—There is 


off and throw it away, for it would spoil the ap-| no article of furniture in a room more conducive 
| to the feeling of coziness and wartmth than a fold- 


pearance of your work, which should look, as the 
popular phrase has it, “as if hands had not 
touched it,” 

You must never unpick when you are working on 
silk or velvet. Crash or coarse linen will not be 
any the worse for unpicking. You must insert the 
sharp point of your scissors under the stitches and 
cut through them in all directions, then pull out 
from the back of the stuff. Even after you have 
picked as cleanly as possible there will still re- 
main @ film of color caused by the slender fila- 
ments remaining in the web; this you may get rid 


of by brushing it once or twice with a clean, small | 


clothes- brush. 
fastenings off and the ends of the threads, a coat- 
ing of thick paste or gum should be passed over 
the back of the work. 

When your design is all filled in, your work, 
unless you are a very skillful hand, cannot be con- 
sidered finished. You must go carefully over it, 
filling up the bare spots and thin places; here 
drawing a atitch tighter, there making one looser. 
The surfaces should have the smooth, rich, even 
effect of velvet, and the trouble taken to secure 
this end is as little thrown away asare the “ finish- 
ing tonches” a painter gives his picture. Any 
one who really loves her work will take a pecu- 
liar pleasure in thus completing it and making 


When it is necessary to secure the 


japonica; 4, the chrysanthemum. 


ing screen ; and there is nothing that gives greater 
scope for the display of artistic ability than this 
most beautiful adjunct toa room. The ordinary 
scrap screens are pussably good, but are poor and 
commonplace by the side of an embroidered one 
such as we give in our illustration. The outlay 
need not be considerable, as four plain deal 
frames hinged together and stained black, or even 
polished without staining, could be made very 
reasonably by almost any intelligent carpenter. 
The rest of the eflect, with the exception of the 
material for working upon, is left to the girls, and 
we feel sure that if our readers only knew how 
charming a hand-worked screen looks in a room, 
thev would lose notime in setting about working one. 

The plants chosen, taking them in their order, 
are—1, the iris; 2, the white lily; 3, the anemone 
The iris grows 
in many colors, from pure white to rich purple, 
but we should suggest that this and the other end 
panel of chrysanthemums should be worked in 
any other color than white, so that the two centre 
ones, being necessarily white, can be framed in, as 
it were, by the two outer panels. 

Grass should be worked at the base of each 
flower to give the appearance of growth, and also 
to form a base to the design. 


Aushion Deparlment, 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


PARIS correspondent of Harper's Bazar 
says: “I can venture to predict that there 
will be no notable change in fashion. Dresses 
for the demi-season will continue to be made of 
silk and wool, the latter of a lighter quality than 
that employed for winter wear. For very light 
fabrics, we shall return to shirred waists; for 
summer—if we have a summer—we shall see 
half long sleeves, with wholly long gloves. Wrap- 
pings will be mantelets for the most part; what 
are calied visites will be somewhat adjusted at the 
waist, so as not to look too much like a sacque.” 
New spring dresses are suits consisting of short, 
trimmed skirts and basques. Most of these skirts 
are elaborately trimmed around the hem, and 
have voluminous overskirt draperies arranged 
permanently upon them, Often several rows of 
pleatings show beneath the edges of the drawn-up 
overskirt. Long overskirts are just as much worn 
as short; but all are very much pleated, folded 
and wrinkled. Basques are both long and short. 


The longest resemble the surtout of last spring, | 


but they are now much more beautifully made. 
Some of the new basques fit smoothly round the 
hips, being held in place by weights sewn inside 
the facing, and open in the back, to show numbera 
of pleats laid one above the other. A new fancy 
is to have the basque larger on one side than on 
the other, and caught up with bows of ribbon. 
New materials for combining with plain stuffs, 


are silks and woolens, with bayadere or crosswise 
stripes. These are used for pleatings around 
skirts, for collars, cuffs, pockets, sleeves, vests, bor- 
derings for flounces, and even for entire pleated 
skirts. Overskirts are not bordered with them, 
the edges being left plain and turned under, but 
they appear in revers laid upon plain overskirts 
at the sides or back. Lengthwise stripes and 
checks are used in the same way, and so, also, 
figured gooda, but these last are not now considered 
the highest fashion. In making up such costumes, 
the widest diversity prevails, regulated chietly by 
individual taste; the only fixed principle seeming 
to be that fancy matérial shall trim solid. We 
see overskirts turned up on one side and plain on 
the other; vests filling in the whole front of the 
basque or reaching only to the waist line; fronts 
of basques turned back upon the hips, or falling 
down smoothly; intricate drapery, sashes, and so 
forth. Many bows are used, consisting of multi- 
tudinous loops laid one upon the other, and mostly 
of satin ribbon about two inches wide. 

Spring wraps are, as usual, of heavy black silk 
or satin, trimmed with lace, fringe, or pissamen- 
terie, or of light gray or écru camel’s hair, shirred 
into shape with many rows of gathers. ‘They 
differ from mantles of previous seaxons in being 
shorter, and in having wide, square sleeves. 

Flannel and bunting dresses are made with 
tucked, belied waists, short skirts, with deep 
pleatings and wrinkled apron overskirts, trimmed 
with a band of lengthwise tucks, They are all of 
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one material and color. Hunting-jackets, suitable | 
for either woolen or wash goods are plain, belted | 
waists, made double-breasted, with a row of large 
buttons down each side; the back is laid in two 
broad box-pleats. 
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Bieques are now all made with the under-arm 
dart, as the cross-seam at the waist ia abolished. 

Belts with bags are worn more than ever. 

Lace retains its popularity. 


ew Publications. 


FROM MacMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND NEW 
YORK, 


The Minor Arts. By Charles G. Leland. 
This useful little book contains several valuable 
articles upon leather-work, china-painting, wood- 
carving. stenciling, modeling in clay, and so 
forth, which, while not coming strictly under the 
head of fine arts, are worthy the attention of 
artists, as well as all those who wish to learn how 
to decorate their own homes with good taste and 
at moderate cost. Such a work would be of espe- 
cial value to young ladies and housekeepers, and 
it seems exactly fitted to solve the problem, What 
shall a bright, active boy do in the house on a 
rainy dav. The volume belongs to the Art at 
Home Series, any one of which is full of useful 
information, and well worth a place in every 
home. Price, 90 cents. 


FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE, 58 READE ST., 
NEW YORK. 

Rose Clifton. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
Quite a pretty story, interesting as a whole, though 
marred by occasional digressions, Though not 
strikingly original, it abounds in delicate and 
truthful sentiments, calonlated to win the reader. 
It professes especially to be a temperance book, 
and in this respect, may be said to be successful, 
for the arguments on the side of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors are well-written and 
forcible. Price, $1.50. 


The Secret of Victory; or, The Story of 
Ernest Adler. By Margaret E. Wiuslow. One 
of the best temperance volumes we have seen for 
a long time. It not only strikingly depicts the 
easy steps by which a boy is led into temptation 
and downward, but it also vividly shows the terri 
ble difficulties to be encounfered when the aroused 
man, 80 long a slave to his vicious habits, would 
be free and struggle to regain his lost position. 
Furthermore, it points out many of the mistakes 
into which too zealous temperance advocates full, 
and so do their cause more harm than good, and 
reaches the rational conclusion that the only safe 
course for the reformed drunkard is di+trust of his 
own enfeebled powers, combined with constant 
watchfulness and prayer. Price 75 cents. 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 

Rev. Adonijah and his Wife’s Relations. 

By Mrs. L. A. B. Steele. Quite an entertaining 

volume. 


Moreover, it seems calculated to do good Ly exalt- 


ing the honor and responsibility of a minister's 
office, and showing the terrible evils of g088i p- 
ing, interfering and back-biting. Aunt Jemima, 
the scandal-monger of the place, is true to the 
life—so much so, that she ought to mrve as a 
warning to many women, in many communities 
The chief faults are occasional ambiguity in ex- 
pression, and a few inconsistencies in the langnage 
and conduct of some of the minor characters 
but these are not auflicient to mar the enjoyment 
of the work as a whole. Price, $1 00. ¥ 


FROM J. B. LIPPINCOTT & , PHILADA. 

Queenie’s Whim. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. This is a novel a little out of the common 
way, being beautiful, tender and touching through- 


ont. Altogether, the book is one caiculated to do 
the reader good. Price, $1.25 


CO 


FROM HUBBARD BROS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Gems for the Fireside. 
Prose and verse, Elegantly illustrated. Rev. O, 
H. Tiffany, D. D., Editor. This is truly a literary 
“treasure for the Home Circle.” The large and 
handsome volume of nearly seven hundred octavo 
pages, ia made up of choice selections from the 
writings of eminent authors—poets, novelists, 
philosophers, divines, statesmen and humorists, 
and is a perfect treasury of su!.jects for public and 
private readings. The editor has brought fine 
taste and culture, as well as a wide familiarity 
with the best liter ture of the day, to the produc- 
tion of this elegant volume, which contains nearly 
five hundred illustrations. 


A Library of 


FROM THE MENNONITE PUBLISIIING 
PANY, ELKHART, INDIANA, 


Fireside Readings. A Collection of Es- 
says, Poems and Sentences By Various Authors. 
Devoted to the Cultivation of the True, the Beau- 
tiful and the Good Around the Hearthatones 
of our Happy Western Homes. We have quoted 
the whole of this lengthy title, becanxe it so 
well describes what the book is—a small pamphlet 
of choice selections, compiled by the Western 
Mennonites, for use among their own people. The 
extracts are very well chosen, and reflect great 
credit upon the compiler, H. A. Mumaw. Among 
the noted namer which grace the piges of the 
work, are Wm. Cullen Bryant, Edward Everett 
Hale, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and so forth. 


COM- 


it abounds with vivid descriptions, well- | Mr. Mumaw makes mention of the fact that the 
drawn characters and telling moral sentiments. | 


poem, “ Our Fellow. Worshipers,” by Bryant, was 
printed from the pvet’s original manuscript. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Poles and Comments. 


An Error Corrected. | I shall gladly do anything in my power to repair 
oo the wrong I have so unwittingly done. If you 
N a volume by the editor of this magazine, | have anything to suggest, please do so freely. 
entitled “Dancer,” written and published “T have seen the publisher, who will at once 
over six years ago, a character incidentally | remove the name from the stereutype plates and 
introduced is cailed “ the wife of General Logan,” | substitute another. 
who is represented as being from Washington| “If you will refer to the book, you will see that 
City. The writer, in so designating his character, | there is not the slightest ‘mi-representation’ of 
did not mean to refer to any real personage. He | yourselfor ‘unfavorable’ mention. Indeed, Gene- 
did not then know that there was a Mrs. General | ral Logan is not mentioned at all; only ‘the wife 
Logan. But in this he fell into an error, which | of General Logan.’ And all that is said of Mrs. 
to many will be regarded as inexcusable. Be that | General Logan is, ‘The lady smiled on him gra- 
as it may, he deeply regretted the fact when | ciously, sipping the wine and praising its flavor.’ 
brought to his knowledge, and more especially as |The reference is a mere passing one. But it places 
it placed an estimable lady in a false position, 4 Mrs. Logan in a false position, slight as the refer- 
which has ciused her much annoyance. The fol-| ence is, and I deeply regretthe fuct. If, as already 
lowing correspondence, which has already ap- | said, 1 can do anything to repair this wrong, | 
peared in the public press, sets the matter in its | will gladly do it. 
true light; “Very respectfully yours, 
“T.S. ARTHUR.” 
“ UnitTeD STaTes SENATE, ” me 
“Wasuixoton, D.C., January 22d, 1881. Since the above reply was rent the original 
“T.S. Antuur, Esq.: My Dear Sir —My atten- MS. of the book has been found. _The name 
tion has been called to the unfavorable manner in | ¥Titten therein is as printed, “ Logan” | 
which you use my wife’s and my own name in As Mrs Logan has been conspicuous for her ad- 
your work called ‘Dancer. I care nothing herence to total-abstine nce principles, as well in 
about your misrepresentation of myself, but feel public as in private, we can well imagine how 
indignant at the unwarrantable and grossly unjust | 5€T!eus an annoyance the paragraph in our book 
and inexcucably false position in which you place | @!U*t have given her; and we are not at all sur 
my wife, who never in her whole life drank a prised that General Logan should have felt indig- 
glass of wine, punch or other intoxicating bever- | P8Pt at what seemed to him a wanton attempt to 
age, either in this city or elsewhere, with any one place his wife in - grossly unjust and inexcusa- 
in society. Every one knows her unswerving bly false position. : 
total-abatinence principles on the question, and 1) , To show how loyal she has been to her convic- 
shall be obliged for an explanation from you why | UOPS, we quote the fullowing remark of one of her 
you have taken the liberty to use our names as friends: 
appears in the publication before mentioned. 
“ Awaiting your reply, 
“Joun A. LoGan,’ 


“At the dinner given by President Grant to 
: Prince Arthur, Mrs. Logan was the only person 
at the table who did not take wine or other liquor ; 
and at a dinner given by a Cabinet Minister, some’ 
vears ago, she was the only one out of twenty-five 
ladies present who took no wine. So, you see, she 
feels the matter very keenly.” 


To this communication we replied as follows: 


“PHILADELPHIA, January 25th, 1881. 
“Hon Jno. A. LoGAN: My Dear Sir—Your 
letter of 2¥d inst. has given me surprise and great For th’s “ blunder,” as it is called, the press has 
pain. In selecting names for characters | always | commented with more or less severity. But, look- 
try to avoid the use of any that might possibly | ing back through forty-tive years of active literary 
suggest, in relation to the inciden® of the story, | laber, in which the names of fictitions characters 
such an identity with living personages as could | have had to be selected in more than a thousand 
ibly be unpleasant to them. In this I have | instances, it is a matter of surprise that real per- 
en particularly guarded in all my literary work, | sonages have not been apparently designated be- 
both as a matter of feeling and principle. But in| fore, and this in many cases, It shows how care- 
the case of Mra. Logan it seems that I have been | ful we have been in this part of our work. 
singularly off guard and unfortunate, It is over| We are optimist enough to believe that more 
six years xince | wrote ‘ DANGER,’ which I did not, | good than harm will come of this incident. As 
because I could not, read over in the proof in con- | we meant no wrong to any one, and as the lady is 
sequence of failing evesight. The only impression | fully vindicated, the matter has ceased to vex or 
I can recall in the matter of giving a name to the | trouble us. If, in consequence of the notoriety 
lady whom Mr. Ridley had met in Washington | which has been given to our book (in the sale of 
was the desire to get one which could not suggest | which we have no pecuniary interest), it should 
any living personage to the reader. It seems as | | gain a wider circulation than it ha« already had, 
look back now impossible that I could have used | we shall regard this resi] as a good to society far 
your name. But there it isin print. | am trying | outweighing in importance any temporary annoy- 
to recover the original MS., to see if I really did | ance or pain that individuals may have suffered, 
write it, or only some other which the compositor} In our book entitled “THREE YEARS IN A 
mistook for yours. And now, all 1 can say is, that' MAN-‘L Rap,” we uncovered the terrible evils in- 
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cident and connected with the licensed liquor 
traflic; but in “ DANGER,” we sought to go deeper 
and closer to the hidden sources of that wide 
apread ruin which curses our land, From the 
public saloons, where liquor ia sold to men—not 
to boy except in violation of law 


of all 
rapidly 


Cc MISE th Hnces 


, and endeavored to show, in a series of 
pinoramic scenes, the dreadful 
that arise therefrom, ‘The book 
meant to be a startling ery of “ Danaer!” It is 
among the moat earnestly-written of our temper- 
ance ind the one which, in our belief, is 
most needed at the present time 


res 


Moving 


works, 


English Life-Boat Service. 


UR frontispiece this month presents one of 
( ) those vivid and exciting scenes where human 

lift fearfully imperiled, which alwaya 
atirs the heart with an intense interest. Nothing 
seems more helpless than a vessel in a wild and 
furious and the courage and daring of men 
who can throw themselves out upon the sea in a 
frail life-boat, while the tempest is still at its 
height, in to rescue the passengers from 
what almost certain destruction, are some- 
thing more than heroic. 

The ordinary reader knows little of the great 
value of the English life-saving service, or of the 
vast amount of good which it has accom plished, 
Some idea of these things may be gained by read- 
ing that during the first eleven months of 1880 the 
English Life- Bout Institution contributed to the 
reacuing of about tive hundred lives from various 
shipwrecks, in addition to saving eighteen vessels 
from destruction During the storms at the latter 
end of October last, the moat severe and deatruc 
tive ever ¢ xperienced on the Britiah Coast, nearly 
two hundred lives were saved, The whole num 
ber, since the Institution was founded, is twenty- 
eeven thousand two hundred and filty-two. 


t 


anda 
storm ; 


order 


seems 


Simplicity in Dress. 
EM \RKING upon the atyle of dress worn 
bv fashionable American girls, a writer in 
Hurper's Magazine saya: “No young girl 


iy 


looks as young or as lovely in heavy velveta and 
loaded trimmings as in simple muslins and soft, 


clinging materials. They detract from their own 
freah charms by calling attention to their adorn- 
ment. I should be inclined to say that no jewels, 
unless a single row of pearls about the throat, no 
lace but simple valenciennes, should be worn by 
any girl younger than twenty-one, A dreas per- 
fectly fresh, light in color (where the complexion 
permits), beautifully cut, and almost entirely un- 
trimmed, cannot be improved upon for a young 
girl, It is the sweet, rounded forma, the dewy 
bloom of the cheek, the clear, young eyes, the 
soft, tender lips that we want to xee. Where silks | 
are worn they should not be of heavy quality, | 
but soft. Our young girls wear dresses like | 
dowagers. It is a futile waste of money; no| 
beauty is attained.” 


we turned to | 
the private home-saloons, where it is given away 
in unstinted measure to guests of both sexes and | 
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Pulblisheys’ Deyarlient, 


PROMPT ACTION OF 


OXYGEN. 


COMPOUND 


In a very large number of cases, the action of 
Compound Oxygen is very prompt, patients ex- 
periencing its beneficial effects almost from the 
very beginning of its use. The following reports 
are specially of such cases \ patient in Indian- 
apolix, who was a great suffer from Rhewmatiem, 
sent for the new Treatment, and a week after re- 
ceiving it, wrote: 


“Tt works like a charm! The only thing that 
has done me any good, and I thank you sincerely 
For six weeks IT had ’ 
lieved me until your 


ed agony, and nothing re- 
came lt ia one week 
to-day since | commenced the inhalations and the 
and I thank God and you, 
I will be better than for yeara when my Rheuma- 
tiam ia cured, My appetite is splendid, and has 
been since the first " 1 write this 
pleased to know 
giving a suffering 


me 


rmprovement is wonderful, 


inhalation 
because | thought you would be 
how much relief 


patient.” 


Ou are 


y 


After using the Treatment for a month, a patient, 
at Jewett, Texas, writes 


“T began taking your Compound Oxygen on 
the 10th of Septe mober, and have kept it up since 
that time. J have not been sick since; had been sick 
for ax montha—was contined to bed three months, 
taking medicine almost every hour of day and 
night and was getting a little better when I could 
getup and walk a litthe when I commenced on 
your Treatment. Have not taken a drop of medi- 
since can eat ulmost any- 

1 consider myself 
ned (wenty pounds ance 


Tluve a good appetile , 
thing and it agrees with me 
nearly well * * Hat 
using the Oxygen Treatment 


For full information about this new treatment, 
address Dra, Starkey & Palen, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KI:OHEN ECONOMY AGAIN, 


LATER TESTS MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT 


CHEMIST 


The analytical chemist for the Indian Depart- 
ment of the Government, Dr. Edward G. Love, 
has made further analyses of baking powders, and 
this time of ram ples both of which were purchased 
by Dr. Love himself in open market. 

As carbonic is the bread-leavening 
power generated by the admixture of cream of tar- 
tar and bicarbonate of soda, the following, copied 
from Dr. Love’s certificate of analysis of the com- 
parative yields of this gas by the powders exam- 
ined, is of interest: 


{ 
I 


acid 


vas 
, 


Avatiahle oarbonte 
acid gas cuble inches 
+a, of powder 
118.2 

, 
116.2 


Name of the 
Baking Vowder 


“Clevelana’s Superior” 
“* Royal” 


per each 


The sample of Cleveland's Baking Powder pre- 
viously analyzed, with result shown in the original 
article on “ Kitchen Economy,” was furnished to 


| Dr. Love by the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
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vmples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book of Rule 
for using the same, sent on receipt of a S-cent stamp, 
\ddress, Nomotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 


Columbia Biayele 


ftreet, N.Y. (ity, Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of retorning, 
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WORLD 
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AND 
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Sewing. 











The permanence of the Bicycle 
a4 @ practical road-vehicle is an 
acknowledged fact, and thov- 
sands of riders aro daly enjoy- 
ing the delightful and’ health 
giving exercise. The “Colum 
bias” are carefully finished in 
every particular and are conf) 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value for the money attained in a 
Bicyele, Send S-cent stamp for 
catalogue with price-list and full 
information, 


THE POPE M't’y Co., 


553 Washington St., 
Boston, Maas. 


SAVE MONEY 


by sending for our new FASHION GUIDE 
containing 280 Illustrations, combined 
with Catalogue and Price List of our 
Human HalrGoods, embracing Switches, 
Carle, Street and Kage Wigs, Hair-dew- 
ag 1 ete, Beautiful and manifold styles 
ia lavisible Front Colfures. © The best 
and most complete work In its Ine ever 





t 
Malled hy 


PRINTING PRESSES = 


from 75 centa to $200. Circulars Ii 

free. Specimen Book of Type, 1 

cents, 5 kinds of cards, 10 centa, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 

19 Murray Street, New York. 





WwhTE AND NOT | 
Wik WING WEAR OUT. 


SOLD” Watchmakers 7 Pai), 9 ote. Clvenlars 
REE.) 5. BIRCH & OO., 38 Dey Bt..N.Y 








A PRINCELY OFFER neice 


Wewilllisend The Literary G west (a mammoth il- 
lustrated Family Story Vaper)ou trial three months for 
only 15 eta. (or five So, postage stampe) and to each subscr 

or, we will give free one pair of elegant Oil Pictures, slee 

2xlGinches. We make this offer simply in order to introduce 
our Paper and Elegant Ol] Premiums in pew localitica, well 
knowing where they are once seen hundreds moro w lll be want. 
ed. We shall offor as above the celebrated companion Pictures 
entitled, “ The st,’’_ representing a scene in the White 
Mountains, aod “Phe West,” representing « scene In 
Wyoming Territory. They are the most beautiful and artistic 
Genuine Ol) Pictures 'n this country, aud ia thelr perfection are 
very desirable works of art. 


HOW WE CAN CIVE THEM AWAY. 


These pletures were mate as premiume to be given aw av w ith 
The Aldine, the finest art Journal ever published, for 80 per 
year. As every one knows, The Aldine falied 5 it was througs 
our agent that the whole icamense edition of these chromos W 
socured ata bankrupt sale. It is only for this reason that wo 
could offer these pictures as premiums with our paper. Every 
one who remembers The Aldine will know what would be the 
value of any ploturve which such @ celebrated art journal woul 1 
offer to ite subscribers; and woe coufidently expect, offering 
these premiuma, which were designed for a six dollar paper, with 
THE GUEST (three months for 15 cents), to secure at least 


20,000 subsoribers within the next two months, It barely pays 
Address at once, 


jo! n nd packing. = 
: har i Cle CO. ‘Westboro, Mass, ® 





UNDER THE FORM OF 4 
PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLU | 
Alt, ACIDS, ODORS, TASTE IR 


CALLED VASEL 


- 
‘tN 


| 
li 
—" 


LL Z INE, PETROLEUM 18 GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 
URE, HIGHLY CONCENTRATED, AND UNOBJECTIONABLE SHAPE 
» AND OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREVENTED 


THE USE OF PETROLEUM IN MEDICINE, ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE IS AS 


HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM, 
The most valuable family remedy known for the 


treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuta, skin diseases, 


rhoumatiam, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrholds, ete. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, etc 


It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scien tists and Journals 


ofall 


; characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. 
As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance yet discovered. Its marvellous healing and 


restoring qualities excel everything else, and itis rapidl 


Of the various comp lerion powders, pomades, cosmet i 


y taking the place on the toilet-table, to the exclusion 
8, and other compounds, It will keep the skin clearer, 


softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever inve nted, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 


of the healthy complexion 


DEV mye Ni rm ya CURE D/+NDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
ASELINE COLD CREAM.-¥ $ OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INF 
mun ASRH! 0 CREAM, R IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 


EXION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c 


VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.—YOR PIMPLES, 


5 AND 50 CENTS 
RLOTCHES, &c., 25 CENTS 


VASELINE TOILET SOAP,—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPB). 


Cormate & Co, will supply these articles, 1f you cannot obtain them of your Druggiat. None Genuine except in 
original packages 


Grand Medals at Philadolphia and Paris Expositions, Medal of Progress by American Institute. 


———$—-__ —— 






































| Compound Oxygen. 


For the Cure of Consumption, Ast 
sia, Headache, Ozzena, Debility 
Disorders, by a Natural 


IMPROVEMENT IN HEALTH. 


rhere 
general 
of using Compound Oxygen. This often 
apparent before any marked impression is made on 
the disease for which the Treatment was obtained. 
We make a few extracts from patients’ letters, in 
which this improvement is noted: 


is searcely an exception to the rule, that a 


becomes 


“T hope you are not thinking me a very ungrate- 
ful patient in not writing you more frequently ; but, 
believe me, there never was a more grateful person 
living than I am, for I feel so much more like living than 
ever be Iam only hopeful that I shall soon be 
able to go into businessagain, as J grow atronger every 
day, and e enduring strength than I ever felt be- 
Sore gen,” i 


re 


us v 


tite splendid, and gaining strength every day. 
p all day and sew, which is indeed wonderful 
Jor me. Something I have not been able to do since last 
June, Now thisis whatthe Oxygen Treatment, with 
God’s blessing upon it, has done for me; and I hope 


when through with my two months’ supply, will be 
cured enti 


“App 
Can sit 


reiy. 

“To-day 
the use « 
a steady 
with yo 
walk a 
dition s s to be a matter of great surprise among 
my frien It is difficult for me to realize that 
in six weeks so great a change has been wrought in 
me,” 


oses the sixth week since I commenced 
ompound Oxygen, Iam glad to report 
provement since I last communicated 


[ sat up two hours to-day, and am able to 
‘ ’ » 


“ My digestion has been better than for a long time. 
Have gained ten to fifteen pounds in weight. 
Stand cold weather, and work better.”’ 


“Tt is indeed wonderful. how I did improve the first 
two weeks under your Treatment. I commenced at 
once to gain strength and flesh, but this cold weather 
has set back some, I have fallen off a little, 
but do not feel at all discouraged. I feel better in every | 
respect, ha 


freely. 


“Tam al 
Iean work 


mie 


but I am satisfied surely, improving. | 


all day without feeling tired, (of course | 
I must not hurry, just work quietly). To bed at} 
nine and up at five o’elock, and have no desire to 
lie abed after I get awake, I fear, sirs, you will have | 
to be responsible for my ‘cold creeps,’ as I cannot | 
find them, though I do not worry for the loss, 
sleep well—my appetite is good.” 


7 


“T can st report favorably. I seem to be steadily 
improving. hardly dare think so, but it seems to 
me that I am feeling better than for two years back. 
Icough about the same as when I last wrote you: 
a little in the morning, seldom during the day, | 
unless from hurrying up stairs or other like cause, | 
and am actually gaining in flesh, what I never ex- | 
pected to «i i 


“Your Treatment is doing wonders for the party | 
whois sending for the second supply. Whenshe 
commenced taking it, seven weeks ago, she had just 
given up, and did not expect to see Christmas. I 
saw her on Saturday, 20th inst., and as her friends 


say, she looks like herself,and they give all the} 


credit to your Wonderful Medicine.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature and action of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 


Also sent free, ‘Health and Life,” a quarter] 


en Treatment. 


Oxyg 


California, will fill orders for the Compound Ox 


improvement In health is the certain result | 


The improvement in my con- | 


no pain in my chest, and can breathe | than in any other of my symptoms, 


1} 
| obstinate cough, and who appeared to be going into 
}a decline when 


hma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 
, and all Chronie and Nervous 
Process of Revitalization. 


| “Am stronger, sleep well, and have a better 
tite, and am not troubled with those faint fe: 
as often, for which I am very truly thankful to 1 
who blesses the means. 


pe 
in 


| “The remedy has done me very much good 
| I began taking it. Have gained considera} 
strength and flesh, and am very much encou: 
again, Had a bad throat when J commenced, but 
| cured at once, Compound Oxygen has been » 
| friend to me, I can assure you.” 
“Sleep well at night, even when I sleep 

during the day. I feel stronger, and can w 
| greater distance than heretofore with less fat 
my skin looks clean, and friends say I look by 
Am less influenced by change of weather.” 


| “In some respects I have improved wonderfully 
bowels are almost perfectly regulated, and 
gained eight pounds during the past four w: 
Have been constantly at work all the time: | 
been taking the Compound Oxygen about six weeks 
and feel better generally.’ 


“T have now been using your Treatment 
fifteen days, and J must say that it would be impossibl: 
Jor me to tell you correctly of the great change in m 
Whether it will be permanent or not is more than | 
can tell.” 


} 


for 


“ Headache, palpitation of heart, pain in hembar vr 
gion, sleeplessness and the of exhaustion 
exertion, oe slight, have all disappeared, | 
that there is a genera! improvement in my w! 
system, and am very hopeful that by the tin 

| have completed the Treatment I shall be in a bet! 
condition as to health than I have been for y: 
before,” 


SENSE 


“T have used one Treatment up entirely. | 
not well yet by any means, but a hundred pe 


better than when I first ordered from you.” 

“T am a great deal better. J/ ever man ought | 
be thankful to God and a doctor, Iam the one.” 

“T have derived untold benefit from your ( 
pound Oxygen Treatment, and my wife too 
shared with me in the luxury of improved heal! 


om- 


“The improvement in my cough is more deci 

* * 
have alsogotten rid of a very disagreeable headach« 
which I had been troubled with for some time. 


“My general health is improving all the tim« 
My appetite also is good, whereas before using | 
Oxygen I suffered nearly all the time with aching 
fever, poor appetite and general depression, -\! 
these troubles lowe disappeared, or nearly so.’ 


| 


“My daughter who has been suffering from an 
| sent for the 
greatly benefited by 
es perlenesd almost immediate 
tiruing the use of it for som 
almost entirely left her. 


“With the improvement up to this point, I 
more than satisfied. 


first supply, has been 
the use of your remedy, Sl« 
relief, and after co 

time, the eough ha 


every way Tam much 


xcellent remedy. 


“T feel glad to say that 
better by the use of your « 


“T am 
The attacks of sleeplessness 
yielding steadily, though slowly, and 
generally is greatly improved 


“T cannot be thankful enough for the comfort 
able days and nights it (the Oxygen) has given nv 


glad to say that I am very mueh bett 
though obstinate, : 
my hen 


h 


Sree of charge. Tt contains a history of the dis- 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


y record of cases and cures under the Compound 


EPOSITORY ON Paciric Coast.—H. E, Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 


ygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


A.M., M.D, 
*h.B., M.D. 


1109 and 1111 Girard St., (Between Chestaut & Market 
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